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CHAPTER VII. 


A tinker and a tailor and a soldier and a sailor 
And a young swell who talked about his pa and his 


ma— 
A butcher anda baker anda harmless-looking Quaker 
courting came sweet Jessie at the railway bar. 


** TinkaRg, tailare, soldat, sailare, riche man, 
pauvre man, beggare man, TIEF!” cries Made- 
moiselle Millefleurs, with an elevation of the voice 
at the objectionable finale, and an uplifting of 
hands and eyes, indicative of astonishment. 
“Ciel! quelle horreur! But it is incredible to 
marry mea tief. Vat sail he steal ?” 

“ Kisses !”” answers Chandos Knollys, from the 
door of the housekeeper’s room, whence he has 
been watching, as mademoiselle well knows, her 
theatrically effective consultation of that primi- 
tive oracle, a blade of grass. 

Not for nothing, although he does not suspect 
the truth, were all those graceful posturings of 
the neat, lithe figure, and the elaborately childish 
Posings of the pretty head. Opposite the table 
over which she co andon which lies a tumbled 
heap of flowers for the embellishment of my 
lady’s boudoir, is a marble-top cheffonier 
with a looking-glass back to it. She is prepared 
for the opened-armed advance with which he 
follows up the ejaculation “ Kisses.” Slipping 
dexterously aside she glides round the table, in- 











[a LOVE CHASE. } 


terposing between them about three yards of 
solid mahogany, from which vantage ground she 
menaces him with a playful forefinger. 

** Rest thee then, mon enfant, and listen,” she 
cries. ‘‘ For success it is necessary that a thief 
be as the fox, cunning; and as the panther, 
agile. You, Monsieur Chandos, have neither 
cunning nor agility. Of English phlegm, a 
little; of dulness, much; of conceit and pride, 
many—most. Some time, when dies Sare Mar- 
maduke, you will make without doubt an Eng- 
lish baronet the most respectable, but a thief of 
kisses! this is not possible.” 

Thus Mademoiselle Millefleurs, in her rapid 
broken English, emphasized by waving of 
shapely hands, white as any lady’s, and by 
shruggings of shapely shoulders, to which her 
morning dress of delicate yellow cambric seems 
to cling with the elasticity of a well-fitting 
glove. 

The young man scowls savagely at that un- 
complimentary digest of his character, but for 
the life of him he cannot help feeling admira- 
tion as well as anger. 

Let us consult yet the oracle,” she continues, 
picking up another blade of grass. ‘This tief 
who comes to marry me, when sall he the kiss to 
gain? This year, next year, now, or nevare. 
This year, next year, now, ornevare. This year? 
Bah! I believe it not.” 

You might give me a flower.” 

“C’est vrai,” replies mademoiselle, coolly. 
“Thatis what you call an assertion self-evident, 
n’est-ce pas? I might, orI mightnot. But to 
talk in assertions self-evident proves it not of 
dulness—much ?”” 

** If you make me a buttonhole I will tell you 
something.” 
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“ Agreed,” says the girl, and in two seconds 
her nimble fingers, selecting two flowers, white 
and red, and a scrap of feathery fern, have 
fashioned as ravishing a bouquet, bound together 
by divers twistings of the oracle, as the male 
heart could desire. ‘ Behold your buttonhole, 
monsieur.” 

“ Put it in the eoat for me.” 

*Dillee, dillee, come and be killed,” chants 
mademoiselle, gaily. ‘The good farmer’s wife 
sings thus to the ducks; but the wild wood- 

igeons come not. Monsieur Chandos, the coat 
two sleeves that are not unlike a trap.” 

“ Throw it tome then.” 

“All in good time,” is the merry answer. 
“First I must be paid. There was something 
that you would tell.” 

“Yes,” answers Chandos Knollys; and for a 
moment, as he gazes earnestly into the piquant, 
laughing face, a gleam of something stronger 
than admiration flashes across the intervening 
table, and the bright eyes which are interrogat- 
ing his own grow yet brighter as they note it. 
«« Lavinie, je t'aime,” he murmurs. 

+ “Eh bien? Well?” says the girl, scorn- 
fully. 

**T love you, I love you,” he repeats, still in 
French. 

“It is like a cuckoonote,” cries mademoiselle, 
with mocking mimicry. “Je t'aime, je t’aime. 
And this poor bird, he looks as though the note 
had never before been sounded. Figure to your- 
self, Monsieur le Coucou, that there are many 
times I have heard the cry, of a repetition 
monotonous. This confession is valuless, it buys 
not the pretty flowers, it has not the worth. 
Nevertheless, I give them. Voila!” 

She holds the bouquet to him across the table, 
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= eh gt 
with ta sagicy’moue of defid@te, andiat tite [. 


and Chandos@K fbliys nfaikes a ashy not aé the 
flowers, but.@t tiie hdad Which @xtefitis thé. & 
careless laugh salutes the non-success of that 
blundering attempt to make it a prisoner, 
«You loave not, my friend, fo® ‘Tokvé is a@ 
passion astute and full of expedients. Or if you 


leave, it is in the manner Enghsh, fer whieh |} 


there are many remedies, English also; for 
eximple, cold powding for its settlement, and 
for the after melancholy the draught that is 
black and the pill that is blue.” 

“You are enough to vex a saint, Lavinie,” 
protests the young man, biting his lips with vexa- 
tion. 

Even while it irritates, the Frenchwoman’s 
persiflage fascinates him as ‘no exchange of chaff 
with English girls of simila® station has ever 


done. | ay am surprised and disgusted,” says the 


A lady-killer by disPosition ané@hoiee, feat 
ing to practise amongst his equiile the Vocation 


for which he fondly believes Netttte-tias fitved! service 


him, lest aftfal mammas ard @euéhters who 
know the value of a baron end matiy thon 


sands per annum should east aout Bim ‘the | of 


matrimonial net, ke has greatly affected Hirte- 
tions at refreshment et@lls amd «criss ‘ber 
counters. 

In these or fatik,  dandy’s languid 
drawl,and cool, supercilious msolence, have stood 


him in good stead. He itvagined himself irre» 


sistivle until hetried their effect upon Lavaitie 


Millefleurs. - 


It was the’ beginning of a new experieméeef 4 | _ 


composite charaéter. 

Tne soubrette was réatly and willie’ to flirt, 
but upon equal terts, ahd-wt arni’s kength. 

No déferential teeognition of his-éedHil eleva- 
tion cheeks the familar pefttess of er address. 
His armour of strpercilious ie’ but a poor 


defence apainst the shafts of het téady wit. | ' 


very time he has banteringly tfied.couchosions 
he hits been forced to retite ehagfiitell ard. dis- 


comfited from the unequal wat of words: Yet |: 


there is a-ehart in ‘these eorifliets @uch ws he 
his never felt before, and with evety defeat the 
spell tereases. 

He is one Of those herman buttefilies, shallow 
and selfish, who love to roam from flower ‘to 
fluwér, and hover longest about the one With 
lom@est resists their efforts to @XtAot Tts seer" 
ness. Of lovesuch natures ate simply ieapilble. 

Vanity incites them toa conquest, and defiial 
piques them to emotion which admirably 
counterfeits a genuine passion, even to the de- 
ceiving of their own ‘selves. Let once the'con- 
quest be.achieved,.and passion dies. 

Mademoiselle Lavinie is only a voluble,:sharp- 
witted hady’s-maid, but she possesses the keen 
feminine intuition which is like inspitation, and 
—sne has flirted from childhood up. 

She is flirting now. She receives that 
querulous complaint“ Youwate éhough to vex 
a saint, Lavinie”—with # -peal of tippling 
laughter, clear and musical, Which necessitates 
the relaxing of the little tiouth, and the Gis 
Bley of a tow of téeth, small, whive, ard fault- 
lessly regular. 

“A saint!’ she cries. “Ah! “Monsieur 
Chandos, you must iscard the trousers of jockey, 
tight to the legs, the varnished boots, the dapper 
leetle coat wiz ze many buttons. Yon mitist 
throw away z¢ razors and ‘ze stiff hair-brush, ze 
pommade and ve patfam; you must ¢oax ve 
smooth hair and ze baby moustache to row 
rourh and long; and ze beard to come like a 
goat. You must robe you in ze shirt of Wair, and 
retire you barehead to ze top of ze Morunyent, 
there to make penance for the sitis yon would 
have like to commit. Then'sall the Holy Father 
write ‘saint’ in ze calendar perhaps one hundred 
years after. Bah! un saint or th diable you 
cannot be. It is alike impossible. You have not 
la force.” 

“ We shall see,” answers the-young man, with 
a sudden tightening of his thin lips and a leok 
of evil resolve in his eyes. “ You think yourself 
very safe, mademoiselle, behind your entrench- 
ments, but they can be broken down. I could 
have secured the kiss I thought of stealing before 
now if I had thought it worth while.” 
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@hallénge . s Knollys ti#kes.@scratablihg 
leap, the object of which is to glide across the 
/palished-top 6f tie mahegaiiy table pud alight, 
Off thé’ 6thér side. 

The tray of flowers f¢ swept to the floor, 
seattering its eontents right and left, and his 
outstretehed hand: actually touches the girl’s 
dress, so unexpected is the movement; but with 
a shrill, startled cry she plucks it from his grasp 
and flees in terror either real or assumed. 
Round and round the table she datts with her 
assailant im hot pursuit, until the chase 
is suddenly artested by an apparition in the 
dootway of a tall, spare figure, whose sallow 
features express the culmination of haughty 


- poe * Millefleurs, I had thought better 
Of you. “You Will pack your boxes and quit my 
> me an how?edelay.” 
Then ‘three-stewd ‘tegarding each other. 
severély disdai ‘hike a statue 
moulded in lewd. ‘Her son, 
arademied wingling 





CHAPTER. VIII. — 


Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Vacertain, coy, and hard to please, 
ad thiriable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou. 


Up the long, stragtlitie street of the village 
goes Colin Cathcart this bright June afternoen 
with dog at heel. Past the horse-pond, that 
watery trap for the unwary traveller who drives 
abroad after when honest folks (accord- 


hg tox furdl ethies) should be im bed ; 
past tam ‘téfiemetits im various stages of 
non-repair, all @élightfully untidy wma 


yne; padt biazen-faeed model cottages, 
all of th ‘west and ugly; past 
hideous ‘MOMeHCSIties in ted brick, 
the ttew Board séhodie the @#y fosse 
spared with wooden , aide Bhe ivy- 
covered church with at an dent woodeH tower. 
There is stnshine im the Street and #unshite 
im hisheart. He is on his Way to féetorn the 
Rev. Felix Pole-Gell’s call. 





effrontery and shamefaeedness, } 
whipped schoolboy. Satenietevile 
very pale, but eollected wail-calm. 


Aifermediately, Tot Bo just cause, yeu 


established pg, a -: month, miladi, Pe 
or ut 3 i 5 ne a 
ed ten ore Puateration ct 


within my right.” 


s tans ¢t y her son, 
x roid with istttation not anmised with per- 


Me is an easy @hiig to -Giegrebe and die’ 
ms a minister, Mit sométinves the minister | 
impolitic and binsself master . 
t ic B u 2 
Baa a oy eee 
péfuved 


abietress, the sumtvary ejectirerit df ‘tat -ver- 
want would heave followed as a matter of coutee:s) 
but there aré mysteries of the feminine toilette, 
and she who worships in the temple of Venus 
must not fail-iti ¢onsideration towards its 
priestesses. 

“It is most provoking,” she says. “I have 
never been suited 80 wei, and now theigirl must 
go. What were you doing to-her, Crandos ?” 

“Trying to'take-away a bouquet she refused 
to-give;” answers the young man, with sulky 
thendagiousness. “Here it is om the floor, 
trodden into shapelesgness.. There:was no oven 
‘sion “for you to interfere.” 

*“@f that I am the judge,” cries ty lady, 
with sharpness which covers dctadl regret. 
“Why shonld you desire her bouquet? You 
wust go further afield for your intrigues ; I wilt 
have no’seatidal Tmy House. How would ‘you 
like a gafbled account of this nforning’s amuse- 
thent to réach* Mies Pole-Gell?” 

“There is no question of intrigué, and I am 
wot sure I will marty May Pole-Gell,” returns 
he son, réstmifg his formal lanyuid drawl. 
“ She is only a.parson’s daughter, and he might 
be the provérbial chirch mouse.” 

“He can trace his ancestry to the Norman 
| conquest, and onr genealogical tree is not halt 
| so ancient,” is the quick- retort. ‘There is no 

bluer blood in Loamsnire than May Pole-Geil’s. 
As for poverty, sne will be rich enough some day, 
fabulously so, it is said when, John Pole-Gell 
dies, her bachelor uncle, the only member of the 


dows as he 










the Wligitest will convites miladi ‘tat I an 


rende? such a course |. 


that of the dwellers if these out-of-the-way 
and corners of the-earth), but we it 


a pore 5 Bi rustic 
es gabble volubly about the stranger gen- 
: gin is bheefally the 
m his ? 

aA sanock-fvedeod bouts bent almost dowble 
With aye (a hitman foveil to an 
when it wae part 6f the steligion 

“to order himself lowly and vo ‘all 


his vetters’’)fmalts topull his forelo@kyand Colin 

ledges tite salute mec! Tikeva well- 

\vred automaton. His yaze fests w the 

‘bu célic’ Methuselah, it is trae,. but'the form he 

/sees is-slim and routd,and youthful, it has pure 
and g¥eut star-like eyes. 

will the greet hit? he wonders. 


wry fet iron at the presumption 
ch to renew the wate heed eae 
: Colin Carheart is ex- 
fieneing a novel sensation of bashful econ- 
fusion. will they Vouchsafe some 
such look as they gave him by way of atonement 
in the moment of parting—a look the memory 
of which thrills him yet? 

He halts for a second or two ere he lifts the 
latch of the wicket gate which will admit him to 
the small demesne of the Rectory. By no._means 
given to mental analysis and sélf-examination 
is this stalwart young Englishman. He does 
not ask himself the meaning of the strange new 
shyness which has fallen upon him, nor seek to 
explore the ground of his blissfal antitipations 
of coming enjoyment. Yet he dallies with the 
odd happiness, enhancing it by feigning indeci- 
sion whether or not he shall pass the rubicon 
which divides him from this tetra incognita. 

“ You will have to go back alone, Rex,” he 
says apologeti 
the big Newfoundland looks at him ist ully 
and puts out a black paw im mate protest 
against that sentence of divorce. 

«Go buék, Yo0d dow;” he tepeats, with more 
decision, stooping ‘to shake the extended paw 
and pat his friend’s ‘éleek head. Then he lifts 
the Jateh an@ enters, aid Rex, well trained, 
makes no attenrpt to follow, ott walks away 
with dignified obedience. The gossips ‘of 
Astonburne will Have atiother ‘fit of ‘staring 
wonderment ently when théy see the dog 
teturn to the Knollys Armes alone! 

Meanwhile his master has followed a path 
bordered on either hand -by the thick shrubs 
which shut out village éuriosity and instte We- 


sirable privaty. ° 
He emerves from it upon a lawn green and 
smooth as a billiard table. In the centre plays 





family who ever soiled his fingers with trade, 
In every way she would be an excellent match 
for yoy, Cnandos.” 

«“ As the fair May herself believes; J fan¢y,” 
answers the younyganan, caressing His inviment 
moustache with cbmplacentsatisiectivs. “ Well, 
I will think avout it. I @m not im a 
hurry to. assume the matrimonial noose, ma 





*‘ Je pense que non,” is the rejomder, coupled 


mére.” 


a fountain, around the-Jawn on three sides rttis 

a long natrow flower-bed, sloping upwards. It 
| looks one thass of brilliant colours. But he has 

little time to note'the éfféct of the whole. He 

is less than a dozen yards from wide windows 

open to the ground, and just within them re- 
| elines upon a low lounge a little lady who 
| appears'to be slumbering peacefully. 


_ 


eally to his trusty eompanion,and . 
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He has. stopped ‘short at the sight with 
instinctive and reverent. hesitancy. There is 
not a detail in the picture which eould well be 
spared; not one he could desire to improve. 
She lies upon-e-couch-of some dark wood, black 
as ebony. She is robed in white muslin, swatned 
about her in billowy waves, }from one of which 
peeps out a tiny slipper of black velvet worked 
in gold. 

There are flowers at her bosom, and upon 
each: of her cheeks is'te faintest flush of colour 


more delicate than that:wiich stains ‘the petals’ 


of a blush rose. As he stands there, gazing 

with delighted yet awestruck fascination, he 

marvels whether an angel of Heaven can ‘be 
more fair than this exquisite embodiment of the 
loveliness and imnocence of earth. 

Can she feel that look ? Are there not between 
kindred intelligences spiritual connecting-wires, 
along which h ‘the messages of tie soul? 
Tne long, dark lashes lift, and mo surprise lurks 
in the depths of her glorious eyes, but only 
glad welcome, such as a child might aceord. 

“I was thinking of you,” she says. “‘ You 
need not be formal enough to make inquiries at 
tne door. Papa is somewhere jin the village, 
and willbe. back shortly. Wheel ‘your chair to 
the window. That is right. Iam very giad 
you have found me alone,” 

Colin bows, repressing the emphatic rejoinder 
which rises.to his lips. If he were -to tell the. 
waole truth, he would. say that he feels as though 
he had made one stride into Paradise. Like a 
prudent man, he remains silent. 

“I nave never known,” continues Miss Pole- 
Geil, ‘‘ such keen self-reproaeh as I haveendured 
since Doctor Gwynne told me that. you were 
hurt. I lay awake till the small hours this 
morning thinking of your patience, your kind- 
ness, your goodness to me, and of theabominable 
return I made forit. On, Mr. Catneart, will 
you ever ke able to forgive me ?” 

“I think so, when I discover anything to for- 
give,” answers Colin, with a smile. 

“I ought not to-have been driving in the 
lane. I ought not to have rounded a corner at 
such apace. I ought not to have abused you 
fora misfortune the blame of which belonged 
to myself alone,” continues the girl, with 
vehement self-reproach. “But when I think 
that you concealed the pain of your broken-ribs, 
that you bore my petulant anger without a 
murmur, that in your courteous consideration 
for an ungrateful little vixen——” 

A sudden pause in the torrent of self-accusing 
eloquence, a sudden tearful suffusing of the 
great star-like eyes, a stdden leaping of hot 
blood into the pure, pale cheeks. Perhaps May 
Pole-Gell has arrived this very instant at a fuiler 
knowledge than the knowledge that she is for- 
given. : 

“Will you believe,” cries Colin, earnestly, 
“that I have but one regret in connection with 
yesterday’s adventures? It is that you were a 
sufferer by them.” 

“Not to the extent of mydeserts. A sprained 
ankle is not painful, unless one rests the weight 
of the body uponit. I have borrowed a pair of 
crutches, and I am sure I could hobble about all 
day upon them; but Doctor Gwynne forbids un- 
necessary locomotion. I have the advantage of 
you inevery way. Iamsure you cannot walk 
without pain.” ? 

“I waiked as faras’ The Hall this morning, 
and enjoyed the expedition,” laughs Colin. 

“Tne Hail ?” she cries, in astonishment, and 
then he tells her of all which has befallen him. 
They wax merry over his description of the self- 
made man, over Prometheus Hornblower’s futile 
hopes of “sorting” the ‘baronet, and their 
disastrous sequel. 

_“ And will you really build a bridge for the 
chairman of the Braxton, Duffelpool, Hollow- 
bridge, and Astonburne Direct Railway, and 
construct a section of'the line ?” inquires Miss 
Pole-Gell, with lively interest’in her tones, when 
the tale is ended. 

Colin pauses sufficiently long ere he replies to 
awaken her curiosity. He is asking himself 
whether or not it would be well to act upon im- 
pulse, and makea confidante of this little white- 


« Donot think meimpertinent,” she continues, 
deprecatingly. Perhaps a stranger——” 

“May 1 treat you otherwise taan as a 
stranger ?”’ cries Colin, impulsively, ‘“‘I need 
ladvice, sympathy, help. Will you think me 
‘impertinent, .Miss Pole-Gell, if I tell you.a little 
lof my history, and the errand which ‘brought, 
me into. the Loamshire lane where our ‘brief 
acquaintance commeneed ?”” 

“Indeed, I will not,” she answers; gently.. 
«Tf you’ean trust me, I shail be,glad to.hear.”” 

Trust ner! It seems.to Colin Catheart..that; 
‘he could trust his life, his honour, his happiness,, 
‘all, that man holds dear, ‘to her .sweet,. wise; 
keeping. Perhaps she reads something.of the, 
kind in that frank, honest :face.of his, for the 
mantling colour steals again into her elear 
icheeks. 

“ Twenty-four yearsaco,” he says, “a newly-, 
married couple named Blunt took obscure. Lon-; 
don lodgings with some people named: Cathcart. 


refined, had evidently ‘been takemfrom a humble 
station in society, whereas -the husband was & 
gentleman. ‘ne claims of ‘business or of 
pleasure prevented him from residing constantly, 
with his young wife, but his visits: were frequent, 
and she appeared to be quite content and nappy 
‘for about a year, towards the end of whieh a 
child was born to them. From the birth of that, 
child—myself—the- husbamd’s visits. ceased en- 
itirely.” 

«« Was he dead ?” asks the girl, pitifully. 

* He was not deat,” answers Colin, ‘“ When, 
I was three months old, Mrs. Catheart returned 
one day from: a gossip with a. neighbour,-ana 
found my mother dressed for a journey. She; 
thrust into the hands: of the landlady ten bank, 
notes, each for fifty pounds, and asked her to 
take care of them and of the ‘babe until her 
return. Her husband -nad sent them, she ‘said, 
with a cruel letter, asserting that their marriage 
was an informal one, that be was about to con- 
tract a legal union with a lady in his-own sphere 
of life, and that, having made this ample provi- 
sion for the support of herself and of ner child, 
he trusted good sense would suggest the useless- 
ness and inexpediency of annoying him by com- 
plaints or appeais.” ; 

‘*What a snameful thing!’ cries Miss Pole- 
Gell, with flashing eyes. 

“My mother. proclaimed her intention,” con- 
tinues Colin, “of seeking her husband, .ana 
forcing nim to aeknowledge her. Sie -haa 
hitherto been a gentie, timid creature, but now 
Mrs. Cathcart scarcely recognised her, so fearless 
and determined was her manner. She heid in 
her hand an envelope, which she said containea 
the marriage lines, but she did not show them 
to the landlady, or lay aside the guarded reticence 
she had always maintained concerning her.pre- 
vious history. Having made her statement, she 
went away, and was never heard of again.” 
“Surely they applied to your father for infor- 
mation concerning her?” 

“They did not. know his address, and they. 
imagined Blunt to be an assumed name, They 
invested the five hundred pounds, and brought 
me up as their own child, sending me first to the 
Blue Coat school, and afterwards to Oxford. 
Mrs. Catheart died some years ago; Mr. Cath- 
cartis stillalive, and until tais spring limagined 
myself his son.” 

‘* Why did he keep you so long in ignorance 
of the truth ?” 

“Because he believes in the mformality of 
the marriage; or—or—it is impossible to tell 
you what he believes,” cries tne young man, 
flushing with wrathful indignation. 

“JT. am sure that your mother was a good 
woman,” says May, softly. 

** All the circumstances of the case excite Mr. 
Cathcart’s suspicions,” continues Colin. “He 
would not have told them to me now but that 
old age is creeping upon him and he felt it his 
duty nolonger to concealthem. When I avowed 
my intention to devote at least-one year of my 
life to dispel the mystery of my mother’s fate, 
and to remove the stigma which rests, in his 
opinion, upon my mother’s fair fame, ne told me 





robed lady on the lounge. 





— 


**Do not credit it, do uot listen to him,” ex- 
claims Miss Pole-Gell. 

“At tne first blush, it.seemed as though my 
mother’s unfortunate reticence—doubtless in- 
‘spired by a sense of duty—concerning her 
original history bad made my task a hopeless 
one. Nevertheless I am disposed to think that 
the first portion of it is accompiished, and that 
the scene of the courtship whici must have-pre- 
ceded her marriage was this little village of 


| Astonburne.” 


“ How do you identify it?” 

“By its easily sloping ‘hill, its bridge-spanned 
fosse, its ivy-covered church with a wooden 
steeple, all of wnicn I have seen. More parti- 
cularly by something I have not yet seen, but 
whicn I am told is in the chureh—a marble font 
overhung by marble angels. There should be 
also an ancient pulpit with a sounding-board.” 

“T remember that it was removed at tne re- 
istoration ef the caurch when I was a little, 


The wife, althouga beautiful, modest, and:|\girl.” 


“That completes the evidence as to place,” 
cries Colin, joyfully. “ Not an item is wanting. 
Tne evidence as to persons will be more aifiicult, 
but with the help of Providence I will torge tne 
enain link by link until justice is done.” 

“ And I wall nelip you if.I can,” is tne enthu- 
siastie reply. ‘“ You can describe your mother’s 
personal appearance of course.” 

“Tail, of well-develaped and somewhat stately 
figure,” says the young man, laconicaily. ‘“‘ Her 
calling. was that of a dressmaker. I can tell 
you no more, Miss Pole-Gell. These meagre 
detaiis are all I nave to, give.” 

“And the marriage took place four-and- 
twenty yearsago? I naveit, You must wake 
friends with,old Miss Wraxail.” 

* With pleasure. Who is old Miss Wraxall ?” 

* An elaerly lady of-sueh eccentric nabits that 
she is reputed to be a witch.” 

“In which capacity I am to solicit her assist- 
ance P” 

“Do not make fun, sir. Years and years ago 
vefore I was corn old Miss Wraxall was a dress- 
waker, held in hign esteem by rica and poor. 
Lf any living soul can supply a clue to your 
mother’s iaentity old Miss Wraxail is tnat 
person.” 

“I will go to her at omce,” cries Colin, 
rising. 

*«'Yhen I shall consider that since my father 
was not at home you went away witnout fulfil- 
ung your promise to call,’”’ says the girl, with a 
smile. ‘I snall be intensely eager to learn the 
result of your consultation with tae witca.” 
“And I tw tellit you,” answers Colin, with a 
smile, and witn tnat Miss Poll-Gell gives bima 
giance like sunshine and a hand iike snow. 

“1 will respect your confidence, ana I will be 
,your faithful ally by way of atunement for past 
misconduct,” she murmurs. “No, I will not 
say.good bye, Mr, Cathcart. Au reyoir.” 





CHAPTER Ix. 


See yonder woman, whom our swains revere, 

And dread in secret, while they take her counsel 

Wuen sweetheart shalb be ‘kind, or when cross dame 
shail die; 

Where lurks the thief who stole the silver tankard, 

And bow tue pestilent murrain may ve cured. 


SHE was a witch. So said the good people of 
Astonburne, when their sheep died of tne rot, or 
tneir fowls refused to lay eggs, or their oxen 
vroke bounds and strayed upon the king’s high- 
way. For old superstitions linger yet in tnat 
Loamshire village, and was there not once a 
Witch of Endor who raised the dead ?” 

A godless old woman, who for a quarter of a 
century, more or less, has never stirred a hun- 
dred yards. from her own door, even to avail her- 
self of “the means of grace” at church or 
chapel. A miserly old woman who, having once 
upon a time sold her soul to the devil (inno 
other way could the money have been obtained 
which purcnased her cottage and ensured her 
maintenance in idleness) has ever since hoarded 
and scraped as though with the hope at some 
distant date to buy it back again. A filthy 





plainly that I was a fool for my pains,” 


old woman who has never scruvbed herself or 
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her home from that day to this, and who, being 
utterly destitute of godliness, eschews likewise 
the cleanliness which we are instructed is aa 
approximate virtue. 

A whimsical old woman who never undresses, 
it is said, and never goes to bed, but sits all day 
long and all night long upon a faded satin couch 
reading piles and- piles of uncanny books, be- 
queathed her long, long ago by a deceased 
brother. Worse than all, an unsociable old 
woman, who has never permitted a neighbour to 
cross the threshold of her dirty dwelling, save 
and except the Methuselah of the village, that 
bent and ancient man whom we saw pulling his 
forelock to Colin when he met him in the 
street. 

Methuselah performs her errands and sundry 
offices of a domestic nature which, in the opinion 
of Astonburne, ought to be delegated to a young 
and garrulous bandmaiden. Could ‘any human 
probability be clearer than that Miss Wraxall is 
a witch ? 

If actual proof were needed there are her 
familiars, the cats. Five of them all black as— 
well, Diabolus. Five sleek and purring monsters, 
for whom she never fails to provide the rich 
cream and the dainty titbits of meat she denies 
herself. Five ministers of the Great Arch- 
Enemy, pledzed to do her bidding until tne 
happy morn when the witch’s cottage shall be 
found empty, save for a noisome odour of sul- 
phur and brimstone, and the sheep, the fowls, 
the oxen, and the people of Astonburne shall be 
plagued no longer by black-art spells. 

Watch her now, this bright June afternoon, 
whilst the sunshine lies warm upon meadow and 
field and upon the rippling waters of the brook, 
which runs by her cottage, that trout stream Sir 
Marmaduke preserves so strictly. It is not the 
sunshine which has enticed her out of doors into 
the weed-grown garden wherein nettles flourish 
with such rank luxuriance. Rather would she 
stay in the dimness of the foul interior, and peer 
from congenial obscurity into a world of sweet- 
ness and of light. But one of her familiar spirits 
is missing, and boys are about. 

Ah, those boys! They would not be awed 
by the Witch of Endor herself in these days of 
hideous architectual monstrosities in red brick, 
yclept Board schools. Miss Wraxall can remem- 
ber the time when their fathers and mothers 
wore jackets and short frocks, and greeted her 
with elliptical bows and bobbing courtesies. 

She was only a dressmaker in those days. If 
she had then been reputed a witch the boys of 
that generation would no more have thought of 
playing around her cottage than of playing hide 
and seek at night in an open vault. Not for all 
the apples in Christendom would one of them 
have dared to lay violent hands upon the black 
tabbies, her familiars. Whereas now—— 

She stands in the neglected garden and peers 
about her with bleary eyes of suspicion. For 
twenty years she has ceased to take or to affect 
an interest in her fellow-creatures. What the 
secret, what the guiding principle, what the 
ulterior design of that lonely, self-contained ex- 
istence none can tell. 

No one looking into her cunning, wrinkled 
face would give her credit for purity of motive. 
She is a blot, an eyesore, a thing of evil, even 
amongst the nettles and the weeds. Human 
sympathies, human affections, lie far back in 
the years. If she be still capable of love it is 
love for her dumb pets. One of them is missing, 
and boys are about. 

She hears merry shouts, and scowls her disap- 
proval of the mirth. She sees juvenile forms in 


.the distance, and notes that a tall stranger joins 


the group of youngsters, and after conversing 
with them for a minute approaches the cottage 
by the path which follows the brook. Then Miss 
Wraxali dismisses, for the time being, her 
vague apprehensions and beats a hasty re- 
treat. 

There are two strange figures in the neglected 
garden. Colin has entered it with Rex at 
heel. 
hammers upon it with his stick a noisy and im- 
perative summons. Then the door opens toa 
width of about two inches. 


visage, and takes off his hat to salute the person 
of whom he is in search. 

“TI presume that I am addressing Miss 
Wraxall,” he says, courteously, but tne pre- 
sumption remains unconfirmed. 

“If so,” he continues, after an awkward 

use, “if so, I shall feel exceedingly obliged if 

iss Wraxall will accord me a few minutes’ con- 
versation. I desire to establish the identity of 
a young dressmaker.” 

Another pause, still more awkward than the 
last, a pause of blank astonishment. Without a 
word the mysterious person who has been peep- 
ing at him closes the door, and he hears the 
sound of a bolt shot home. 

‘She takes me for a doubtful character,” 
decides the young man, amusement mingling 
with his vexation, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt to extract an answer he retires discom- 
fited, to think out the position. 

It is an hour later. Thinking out the position 
has meant, for Colin Cathcart, a prolonged 
stretch in the lush grass beside the brook ; for 
Miss Wraxall, a prolonged watch from an upper 
window, and mutterings, not loud but deep, 
which might almost pass for an incantation. 

The witch’s familiar has not yet returned, but 
the merry boys have found something in the 
meadow and have hailed its capture with yells 
of rapturous delight. 

It is a sleek tabby of jetty blackness. . 

«A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
These schoolboys, learned beyond their sphere, 
have read that in the middle ages witches could 
not be drowned. 

« How about a witch’s cat ?” cries one young 
hopeful, producing a piece of whipcord, and the 
fate of poor puss is decreed by acclamation. 

There is a rustic bridge, leading to The Hall 
grounds, just abreast of the spot where Colin 
lies, his elbows buried in the grass and his 
thoughts busy with matters more important than 
the doings of these juvenile scapegraces. Miss 
Wraxail, still gazing with bleary eyes of sus- 
picion, sees the boys line this bridge. 

The next instant she is descending at break- 
neck speed the steep stairs which lead to that 
upper chamber. Her trembling, claw-like fingers 
tear at the fastenings of the door. Bareheaded 
she rushes from the cottage, screaming with in- 
articulate rage, and Colin, roused by that cry, 
sees a black cat dangling to and fro above the 
clear water of the stream. 

« Fetch it out, Rex,” he cries, springing up as 
the cat disappears and the boys flee away in 
mock terror. 

Tne rescue is effected. Miss Wraxall’s 
familiar, nearly strangled and somewhat soaked, 
is restored to her arms, and again the young 
man attempts to obtain an audience. 

“T desire to establish the identity of a young 
dressmaker who lived in Astonburne four and 
twenty years ago,” he cries, with rapid utterance, 
for the woman, clasping the tabby tightly to her 
breast, is scurrying back to the cottage as fast as 
her trembiing limbs can carry her. “I am in- 
formed that you——” 

Again he pauses in blank astonishment. Miss 
Wraxall,turning upon him a scared face which 
has blanched ascompletely as encrusted dirt will 
permit, makes a sudden dash through the open 
doorway, and “sports her oak ” as effectually as 
before. 

In vain he reasons, implores, and rages. The 
oracle he would consult is silent, and no per- 
suasion can induce it to speak. There is no 
alternative (save the extreme one of bursting in 
the door) but to go quietly away; and after a 
little hopeless lingering Colin Cathcart returns 
to the village a sadder and Not a wiser man. 


(To oe Continued.) 








Straight to the door he marcies, and | 


In the interstire he | 


A cOAL-BLACE negro in Georgia has one white 
| hand and arm, of which he feels ashamed. 

Tue Dowager Marchioness of Lothian has 
| been elected a guardian of the poor for the 
| parish of St. Pancras. 


AccoRDING to a paper by Dr. Beddoe, which is 


sees faintly a section of an unprepossessing supported by statistics from all parts of England, 





the size of the average Englishman’s head is less 
by a seventh of an inch than it was a quarter of 
acentury ago. A contrary belief has hitnerto 
obtained. 








SCIENCE. 


Ons of the latest American novelties is a road 
vehicle propelled by a gas engine. The gas is 
contained in a reservoir, somewhat like an organ 
bellows, placed in the body of a carriage. Tne 
supply is sufficient to last several hours, and 
can, of course, be readily replenished as long as 
the travellers keep within tne bounds of civilisa- 
tion. 

Tue last wintry weather in England has de- 
veloped the fact that the common thermometers 
in ordinary use are inexact tothe extent of three 
or four degrees in registering low temperatures 
below the freezing point. 

By the introduction of the telephone into 
water containing fish, it has been discovered that 
fish utter singular vocal sounds. There is even 
said to be a large bivalve in the East which 
“sings loudly in concert.” 

Ir is reported that a wild plant, which grows 
so profusely on high lands in Louisiana that the 
planters have tried for years to exterminate it as 
a pest, has been discovered to yield a woody 
fibre closely resembling jute, but of a much finer 
quality. It is claimed that the process of pre- 
paration is very simple and far less expensive 
than that of jute or ramie. The planters’ name 
for it is the American or creole tea plant. 

A numsrr of interesting trials have lately 
taken place on the Underground Railway with 
an engine of which the motive power is com- 
pressed air instead of steam. An eye-witness, 
an engineer of considerable experience, says that 
these experiments had been most successful. 
Should this prove to be the case, Londoners 
may be able ere long to look forward to a trip 
by this line as a very pleasant undertaking ; in- 
stead of, as is now the case, the greatest trial of 
temper, eyesight, and cleanliness, that has to be 
undergone by suffering mortals. These engines, 
driven by compressed air, will, it is said, be 
shortly tried upon some of our longest lines; 
and, if they work well, a gigantic joint-stock 
company will be brought out, offering the shares 
to the public at large. A complete revolution 
in our locomotives may, therefore, not be a mere 
dream, but a not far off fact of the future. 


Mr. Batt, of Philadelphia, has patented a 
soldering-iron capable of melting the hardest 
solders, as those of gold and silver, by electricity. 
The electrodes pass through and project beyond 
the handle, and are connected with a bail of 
platinum. This, when battery connection is 
complete, becomes heated to any required 
degree, and the desired soldering is readily 
effected. 

RaDIATION THROUGH EsoniTE.—Professor 
Granam Beil was the first to observe tnat sheets 
of ebonite failed to intercept entirely the radiant 
energy from a powerful source of light such as 
the sun or an electric light; and subsequent ex- 
periments of M. Mercadier, Mr. Preece, and 
others have led to the notion that only the in- 
visible or heat rays passed through the material. 
Recent experiments of Captain Abney and 
Coionel Festin have, however, demonstrated that 
some light rays also find a passage through thin 
sheets of ebonite. In fact, Colonel Festin could 
see a faint image of the sun by looking at it 
through an ebonite sheet a sixty-fourth part of 
an inch, thick. Distinct photographs of the 
glowing carbons of an electric lamp were taken 
by Captain Abney with such a screen of ebonite 
interposed in the path of the light. The wave 
length of the light transmitted was found to 
range from 8,000 to 14,000. The ebonite showed 
a grained structure, and different samples gave 
different results. Old ebonite, which probably 
had assimilated itself to india-rubber, dispersed 
the light so much that its transparency was in 
certain cases found to be very small, a fact which 
accounts for the opacity of some of the evonite 
used in Mr. Preece’s earlier experiments. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TO THE NEW WORLD. 





Far, far upon the sea 
The good snip speeding free— 
Upon the deck we gather young and old 
And view the flapping sail 
Saas out before the gale 
Fall and round, without a wrinkle or a fold. 


Miss Durayp did not go.with her friend, she 
recovered and was herself again almost directly, 
and was sadly vexed that she should have been 
ill just then. She could not think what was 
the matter with her, she said; she had not been 
feeling quite the thing, she owned, for. the last 
few days, and she supposed her ailment, what- 
ever it was, had come to a climax then. 

She was going to put on her hat, but she 
trembled so and looked so white that Lady 
Thistlethwaite forbade her to stir, and consigned 
her to the sofa and the care of the aristocratic 
maid till she should return. 

“It was just as if you were afraid of Mr. Tre- 
herne,” she said to Ada; “I had his name on my 
lips when you tumbled down like a corpse. You 
gave mea fright, I can tell you.” 

“TI am very sorry,” the girl said. “I do not 
know Mr. Treherne. How should I? I have not 
been long in London, and my way has not led 
me amongst the upper ten.” 

She lay back on the couch very white and 
still after her ladyship drove away ; even the 
lady s-maid declared in the lower regions that 
there was no shamming about Miss Durand’s ill- 
ness, she was as white as a ghost. She tried 
with all her might to find out what it was that 
ailed her, but if she fancied that the trouble was 
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more mental than bodily she heard nothing to 
justify her supposition. Ada accepted some 
wine and water at her hands and thanked her 
in her usual sweet manner, but would not 
talk. 

She only wanted to be left alone to think and 
wish madly for the time to come when she 
would be on her way to the other hemi- 
sphere. 

“I think I shall die of suspense and worry,” 
she said to herself, ‘if they donot go soon. I 
wish I could go by myself and make my way 
to——- Ah! I must not think of it. To my 
journey’s end unaided. But I cannot, I cannot. 
I must husband the money that I have, and I 
must wait too till——” 

The lady’s-maid had re-entered the room, and 
she stopped herself communing suddenly, 
fearful lest she had said something aloud. 
Like most sensitive, excitable people, she was 
apt to put her thoughts into words and speak 
them aloud when alone. 

If she had said anything the woman betrayed 
no consciousness of it, and only asked her if she 
would have a cup of tea. Miss Durand thanked 
her, but declined, and bade her tell her ladyship 
when she returned that she had gone to herown 
room ; if she was not wanted any more she 
thought she would go to bed, as she really felt 
very ill. 

Meanwhile the knight’s lady was making her 
way to Mr. Treherne’s house. Her husband had 
known the eccentric invalid for many years, and 
Gustavus Treherne knew and appreciated the 
many sterling good qualities of the worthy 
couple. 

Lady Thistlethwaite was now and then ad- 
mitted to see him, and he had found her so con- 
versant with the wants and ways of the poor 
that he had asked leave to join his mite to 
hers in one or two charities and so made her his 
almoner. 

Neither of them was an adept at ostentatious 
charity. They did not want to see their names 
in the papers among the people who had eaten 








| 








a certain number of dinners at the expense of the 
charity they were honouring. 

“ Let not thy right hand know what thy left 
hand doeth,” was their creed in their almsgiv- 
ing, and it was to receive a large sum of woney 
son her ladyship went to Mr. Treherne’s that 

ay. 

It was cold as she drove along, and she picked 
up a light wrap of Ada Durand’s which had been 
carried down . the footman and laid upon the 
seat with the other rugs and shawls. It was a 
curiously soft shawl for the neck in black and 
gold, the embroidery looking remarkably like 
letters in some Eastern language. It was just as 
much as she wanted to keep off the slight 
draught that had troubled her, and she thought 
no more about it till she was sitting opposite to 
Mr. Treherne talking to him about the money. 

She was rising to go when he caught sight of 
the shawl which she had not thought of remov- 
ing. Hestarted up from his seat and stared at 
her with something like fright in his face. 

*““Where—where did you get that?” he 
asked. 

** Get what ?” 

She had not the least idea what he was 
talking about, and his wild manner frightened 
her. 

“ That shawl round your neck.” 

« This, oh, it is not mine at all.” 

“Whose is it then ?” 

“Miss Durand’s, my companion. I meant to 
have brought her with me, but she was taken 
very ill just as we were coming away. She is a 
dear girl, and I am sure you would like her.” 

“Who is she? Where is she? Bring here 
here and let me see her. How comes she by that 
shawl ?” 

“TT really don’t know,” Lady Thistlethwaite 
said, in utter amazement, for ske began to fear 
that Mr. Treherne was going out of his mind. 
“ What is there about it? Did she steal it ?” 

“TI don’t know, it was my nephew’s—my 
boy’s that went away from me todie. Perhaps 
she can throw some light on his fate. They are 
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cruel enough to say that there was a woman 
at the bottom of his disappearance and death.” 

*““Not Miss Durand I am sure. 
most modest young lady, and’ besides. she is not 
long from America, and she wante=to go back 
again. But I will imtrodneetterto-you, ‘and she 
shall tell you’herself all aeat how:she got this 
snawl. Perhaps itis not tie’ one you know of, 
only one like it.” 

“There were méver two. ‘Ttisa curiosity, 
unique in its way. It isa Mohamusedan produe- 
tion. I don’t to understand its meaning 
exactly, but all that gold bordefing iseomething 
out of the Koran, whieh is sapposedito confer all 
sorts of benefits’ onthe happy r of the 
article. May T-look at it ——a ly, op Pp” 

Lady Thistlethwaite took iteff,amd he drew 
the soft silk through his fingete‘admitingly. 

Yes,” he said, “itis theeame. T shook _ like 
to see the young lady you speak of, e will 
honour me witha visit. There is so much that 
is mysterious in my poor _— fate that I 
shali be thankful ios ang any clie,-however slight, 
to his movements after he leftimie.” 

«‘And had he the shawl with im?” Tady | there 
Thistlethwaite asked, feeling rathet as if ‘she 
had been wearing something umcanny routid her 
fat meek. 

“«T saw it only the day beforehe left me last,” 

rv. Treherne replied. “He bought it for the 
cuiaaing of it, amd to the best of my belief he 
had it with him when he went. This youtig lady 
may be able to throw some light on isis ee por. 
telling all she knows about the shawl 
my nephew what hewas going pm so ciel 


piece of woman’s goer, but he mate me'soure | 


evasive answer amd I thought-mo more about’ 


it. 

“Miss Durand shall tell. you'hetself where she 
got it from,” Lady Thistlethwaite eaith;: “she 
will, lam sure. She is the most opeti-heartedl’ 
girl you can imagine.” 

She did not reckon without her host, though 
she felt a little uncomfortable as she drove 
home. Perhaps Miss Durand might not care to 
be so summarily disposed of and would refuse to 
see Mr. Treherne. But Ada reeeived her and 
her news with the most perfect calmmess, and 
volunteered to tell all she knew about the scarf 
at once. 

**T will go with you to-morrow,” she said. “I 
don’t think I feel quite wp to it to-night.” 

*‘No, indeed,” her ladyship said, ‘‘ you look 
fit for nothing but bed this minute.” 

Ada declared herself better, though she was 
still trembling amd ashy white, and the good- 
natured lady bade her go to bed and made her 
rest and be ready to tell Mr. Trehetne ail the 
story in the morning. 

« Theré’s not much to tell,” Ada replied. “TI 
bought that shawl, terribly under its value 
according to his estimation of it. I can tellhim 
where, and that is all. The people atthe shop 
will be able to tell him where they got it from 
perhaps.” 

“ Perhaps, as you say.” 

**T should think it was something’ doubtful,” 
Ada Durand said, musingly. *“‘Vhey could not 
have known that it was of any particular value 
or sacredness, or they would never have parted 
with it so lightly. I gave five shillings for 

“ Five shillings? And Mr. Treherne says ail 
this embroidery is real gold.” 

“I got a bargain then, and someone i¢ the 
loser. I hope the gentleman will be able to 
trace it.” 

She was very white in the morning when the 
carriage came round to take them te Gustavus 
Treherne’s house, but she was quite cheerful 
and chatted unconcernedly as they went 
along. 

«To think of my wearing a sacred article!” 
she said. “I hope I have not desecrated it 
much. If the poor.old gentleman has any fancy 
for it he is quite welcome to it.” 

Mr. Treherne was not so taken with the beauty 
of Miss Durand as Lady Thistletnwaite hoped 
and thought he would be. He had been quite 


upset by. the sight of the shawl, Norton told 
ner ladyshin, and had talked incessantly about 
it till he fell asheep. 


She is the |} 


He seemed to think that heshould see in Miss 
Durand the person who had wept at his nephew’s 
funeral, and who doubtless had been the cause 
of his going abroad. 

“Is that theyoung ~wyb ?” he asked, severely, 
when Ada was presented to him. 

“Yes,” Lady Titistlethwaite replied, wonder- 
ing at his tone. 

She was not troubled with tierves and could 
hardly comprehend the state of fretful agitation 
into which he bad worked hitself about what 
a to a aw trifle. — 

“ Where di get my nephew’s shaw 

The qnestiogl amas abrupt, amd was as abruptly 
and haughtily answered. 

“ My shawl, if you-please. I bought it.” 

«© Where ?” 

« At a shop in a-stréet near Leicester 
Iam not sure I remember the mameof a) 


name over the door.” 
«© What was it?’ 
aus Rosenblatt. I denete-ant iene) 
thaps but for thinking. how little 

‘roses about the dismal shop. 


Jou any more qaetione (oak me ?” 


qoken-hearved at my nephew's funeral—the’ 
person who had been linked with his “memory, 
gossip in London?” 
“Tam nos I don’t know by what-tight you 
ask me'such @ question. Ihave told you ail I 
know about the shawl, which Lam wery sorry I 
ever saw, cind 1 eill-<tieh you a good morting, | 
Mr. Treherne, if you please.” 
She swept from the room and waited for Lady 
Thistlethwaite in the passage, 
lady never to speak to het on the sudject again, 
when-she joined ber and they went to the car- 


wicked suspicions,” she said, with tears. “I 
told him all I knew. Whdt-right had he to 
speak of me in that way ?” 

«None, my dear ;"wever tind him.” 

“That’s a very clever girl,” Mr. Treherne 
said, when the young lady was gone. ™ But 
that was not tire true: history of how she came 
vy this rag. I'll send to Nathan Rosenblatt, if 
there is'such a- man, and ask him about it. He 
can’t have forgotten it.” 

There was such a person, but he had left his 
shop only a week before, and no one was very 
sure where he was — except that he had gone 
abroad. 

“ The girl knew that,” Mr. Treherne thought 
to himself, and perhaps he was right. He re- 
solved to make more inquiries, but time slipped 
by and he had a bad attack of his old disorder 
and could do nothing for some weeks ; and when 
at length the spring weather came and his 
faculties were.once more in working order Sir 
Ephraim Thistlethwaite and his wife started. 
somewhat suddenly on their long-talked-of visit 
to America, taking Miss Ada Durand with 
tnem. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SEA BREEZES. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll, 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—bhis ¢ontroi 
Stops with the shore. 


«Far, far upon the.sea,” sings the poet, and 
Ada Durand’s eyes grew brightand herstep'buoy- 
ant with every additional not that the good ship 
Arethusa made on her outward progreéss—not 
the saucy Arethusa of old with her handful of 
men and her wonderful pluck, but one of the 
best of the modern steamers, more like a floating 
palace than anything else, where people lived as 
if they were in a dainty club and the saloon and 
state cabins were things for the natives to come 
and wonder at whenever she lay in port. 

The Arethusa was spoken of everywhere as 
the most perfect thing of her kind, and the 
patty travelling’ uttder the imposing’ title of “ Sir 
Ephraim Thistletnwaite and suite”’’ were accom- 
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fortable seats at the table and all of the very 
daintiest that could be afforded. 

Sir Eparaim had not the smallest idea of 
hiding his light under a bushel, and when he 
traveiled he liked the world to know that he did 
so, and to know too that he travelled as a 
gentleman should. He had plenty of money, 
and he did not care who knew it, and it was 
nothing to him that impecunious aristocrats 
sneered at his “vulgar ostentation.” He knew 
ight weilthat they envied the good things that 
.his:full purse could procure, while they railed at 
ptiee labour that.had been the foundation oi 
dhs wealth. 

‘He was sorely afflicted by this sea voyage. All 
his money could not purchase hi ammunity 
‘from the fell calamity of sea-siciksess ; but he 
could have er be procured. im.tire hope 
and even itirtiaesmidst 


something. 
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that hed ever been and tnat the. a. 
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ther agonies. ‘They would not. 
man to her when she 


She knew it was impossible, and Ada had to 
sit and hold her hand and bathe her face when 
she would rather have been on deck watching 
the sea-birds and talking to whoever would enter 
into conversation with her. 

She was the happiest creature possible this 
bright young girl, with her beautiful face and 
her glossy hair. She was not affected by the 
sea in the least. She, seemed to have grown 
stronger and lost her fragility since she came on 
board. A colour had come‘into her. cheeks and 
a new light into her eyes, and altogether she 
was a new and more cheerful Ada Durand than 
Lady Thistlethwaite had ever known. 

“No one shall touch anything,” she said, with 
an amused smile. ‘“ But, dear Lady Thistle- 
thwaite, there is no need for you to-bequeath me 
anything yet. You will be auite well soon.” 

“Oh, no,” moaned the hapless lady, “never 
again. I have hardly bh to . Another 
day like this and I ‘shall die. ou wont’ t let 
them throw me into the sea till Tam dead, ,will 
you, Ada? If Sir Ephraim was halfa man he 
would eome and ‘look after me aud: not leave 
me to die alone.” 

«That's just what he said about: you,” the 
girl replied, witha bright littlelaugh. “* Sir Bpn- 
raim is very poorly like-yourself, bur’ he’s: getting 
better. If you'don’t make'haste‘he will be on 
deck first. He had some anchovy toast for nis 
breakfast this niortting, and I heart! him seold- 
ing Bates just lire he used to at home.” 

“ Ah, then I know he’s betver,” Lady Thistle. 
thwaite said; in # lugubtious tone, that made 
Ada laugh again. “ bo! Ugh! How coald 
he ?” 

“He seemed to like it, and so will you to- 
mortow. There’s no hurry to: make your will. 
The wind’s going to chanye; the captain says so, 
and then = won't feel the motionof the screw 
so much. You’ be about with the ‘best of us 
in another day.” 

She was right: Het ladyship was about with 
an appetite and very much asiiamed of her fears 
in less than twenty-four hours after she had, as 
it were, made her will, It is astonishing how 
short a-time it takes to recover from’ sea-sick- 
‘ness when the cure is orice begun. Half way 
across they gave’a coficett im the saloon. There 
wete a good many among the passengers who 
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cmali fame who was crossing. the Atlantic on a 
professional tour. a 

It was.at her imstigation ‘that the evening’s 
amusement was got ‘up, and the- crew invited 
from their forecastle home to the lights, and 
glitter of the saloon. and the pleasure of an 
evening’s music and singing. Ada Durand 
could sing. They hat all found that out within 
a very few hours of starting, for she had broken 
out into a song almost like.a bird that sings be- 
cause it cannot help it, and had been sontewhat 
abashed at finding herself the centre of a 
little group of listeners, all eager for more when 
she had finished her-first ditty. 

Sne could play too, and she was to be one of 
the principal performers. -Even the professional 
lady was obliged to admit that. she had seldom 


heard a voice of such compass and beauty, and |: 


wondered that Miss Durand had never thought 
of making it a. means of living. 

“T have thought of it often,” the girl replied, 
“but L have never seen my way to doing it.” 

“It would be better than playing tame dog, 
I should think,’ the singer replied, with a 
laugh. ‘ You would at least be your own: mis- 
tress and subject to no one’s whims.” 

«“T have no whims te putup with,” was Ada’s 
reply. “Lady Tnistlethwaite is most kind. I 
shall never have any occasion to use my voice 
on the stage. My future is secured.” 

“Oh, you have expectations then?” 

“Yes.” 

There was such a glow of bright anticipa- 
tion in the girl’s face as. she spoke, and the 
light of such a happy hope in her eyes, that 
tne other said no more. Miss Durand had 
doubtless rich relations who were likely to leave 
hera legacy, and so’secure her‘future for her. 

The signora had her-train -as well as Sir 
Ephraim and his wife. There were her maid, 
and her agent, and a|man ‘to look after higgage 
and make himself generally useful, and a snufty 
old lady she called, her mother, whose duty it 
was to sing her praises and toady her on every 
possible occasion. But-with all her importance 
she was by no means the general favourite that 
this unknown Miss Durand was. She would not 
put herself ont .of the way for anyone. She 
never rendered /any little servicesto the older or 
more suffering than herself,-and she was quite 
well all the way, and she gave herself airs: and 
other folks a good deal-of trouble. 

“ T don’t like that girl,” she said ‘to her facto- 
tum in the'privacy of her state room. 
takes too: much on *herself.” 

“T have not had much'to say"to ler,” he re- 
plied; “but she puzzles me.” 

“ How ?” 

*T know her. That is——’ 

* That is what ?”’ 

“T havewseem her ‘before. 
where, norunder whatcircumstances. She was 
chattering: to nre ‘the. other day. She. talks 
freely enough, and yet there is-no'ring of truth 
in all she says. She-declares'she'has been in 
America before and is going back to her friends. 
She has only been in Englanda very short time, 
and yet I could swear that Ithave seen her and 
heard that voice of hers im the old country.” 

“Tibelieve she’s an impostor of some sort,” 
said the signora, with the delightful spite one 
woman nearly always feels towards another wnen 
She eannot find out ‘who she is ant allabout her. 
“She's a very ‘insolent young -womanany way, 
and wants taking down.” 

“You are the person to do it if it can be 
done,” the gentleman said, with a laugh. “ Per- 
haps I shall remember some time where I have 
seen her.” 

The recollection soon came, or at least he 
thought so. The concert came off and wasa 
grand success. The signora gave some of her 
most.celebrated songs, and rendered them with 
all her usugl aplomb, despite the motion of the 
ship, which did not seem to have affected her 
magnificent voice in the least,and everyone ap- 
plauded her to the echo and flattered her to her 
heart's content. There were.gail and wormwood 
ningled with her triumph. The major part of 
the audience seemed to like Miss Durand’s 


I cannot imagine 


She. 





simpler songs and less scientifie music. betber 
than her high art,.and she-eould have taken ver 
rival and shaken her with the simeerest 
pleasure, 

Another and another:seng was beggetl, for; 
and again and again the girlsang with her ftesh 
young voice, ‘making the saleon ring with 


silvery melody. 


“ Break, break, break, 
thy cold, grey ems, oh, sen, 
But the vender crave of aday'that isdead: 
Will never come hack to me.” 


And the signora’s factotum started up in his 
seat with a muttered exclamation. 

**By Jove!” he said. 
a fool not to have remembered before tnat 
yellow-haired singing ‘woman. One more,” le 
called out, “just one, A ch one now.. 
‘Oh, for the bloom of my ain native heather.’ 
You sing that, Miss Durand.” 

*©I—I beg your pardon,” and the gitlfrom her 
place on the temporary platform looked towards 
the speaker witha -visible quiver on her lip. 
“ What song did'you ask me for?” 

He repeated his: request and she hesitated w 
moment. 

‘He can have no meaning in asking me to 
sing it,” she said to herself, and bit her lip to 
bring the colour baé¢ék that she knew full well 
had left it. “Bah! ‘Iam tired. Ihave sung 
enough already. Butvhe shall have-it. He shall 
not think that he has disconcerted me. What 
made him ask'for it I-wonder? I have never 
seen him before.” 

“TI think I can sing the song,” she said. 
“At least I will try. I reaily don’t know the 
accompaniment. Can anyone help me with 
it?” 

No one could it seemed, and, standing in front 
ofthe listening erowd, she clasped ‘her little 
hands’ before her and sang like a bird without 
any music but her own silvery notes'the sweet 
Scotch ballad. Then she retired, and-people 
said she must have overdone herself im ‘her 
anxiety to’ please all, for Lady Thistlethwaite 
found her. crying hysterically m her berth 
when the concert was over. 

“TIT told you I knew her,” the signora’s 
factotum said, when ‘they were once more 
together. ‘It is the same woman.” 

“ Where did you meet her ?” 

“Singing in the streets in a dismal Szeteh 
town, Ayr. Do you-know it?” 

** No, my destinies have never taken me tiere 
yet.” 

‘«* Mine took me there once when there was a 
fair in progress, and I heard this girl, only her 
hair was golden then and not brown, smemg to 
a pack of navvies and workmen close to the fair 
ground. She pitched upon one of'tne songs to 
sing to-night that she sang.then, and I asked 
for the otner.” 

The signora did not'keep’' this delightful piece 
of news to herself, and the next morning all the 
saloon passengers were made aware that they 
were traveliing with a young woman picked out 
of the gutter as it were. 

The imputation was indignantly denied ‘by 
Miss Durand. She had never been in Scotland 
in her life, she said, and thestory of her singing 
in the street was manifestly improbable. She 
was a lady, let her antecedents be what they 
‘might, 

The géntleman who claimed to have found 
her out was rather, in a minority, -and Ada 
Durand was pitied for such a report. (having 
been spread about concerning her. But‘it.was 
rather an odd thing that one of the.erew,-a-man 
who could have no possible reason ‘for making 
such a statement, verified the assertion. 

“Bless you, sir, knowed her m a»moment,’ 
he said to:the gentleman, in the course*of” con- 
versation. “I was one of the men there. I 
was doing a job of scaffolding werk, lashing 
some poles'togetherand that, and Iwas the'very 
first as give her anything. Is was only a'penny, 
but. she looked at. meas I put it into her hand, 
and I should have known ner eyes anywhere in 
the world.” 


“I knownow: Iwas} 


CHAPTER XXX. 


MISSING. 


To know 
That which before us lies ‘in daily life 
is the prime wisdom. 


«My dear child, do.you know what they are ; 

ssaying about you ?” 

hus Lady Thistlethwaite to her protégée on ~ 
-the-third morning after the concert. They were 
more than half -way-across,and. theughthe differ- 
ence was as yet only a few miles, the Americans 
on board of the Arethusa were beginning to give 
themselves the -airs of people at home and to 
talk tall nothings about the superiority of their 
mighty landand the. wealth and magnificence 
‘of their merchant princes. 

Sir Ephraim was kept in a continual state of 
ferment by these gentry, and with difficulty 
refrained‘from telling them that he could buy 
tup any-Ameriean under a fortune something too 
icollossal to be mentioned, and it.took ali his 
wife’s. tact—and in managing her lord shehad a 
'great deal—to keep him quiet-and preserve the 
‘peace. He was very well now, as she was her- 
‘self, and resented the notion that he had ever 
‘been more.than very slightly indisposed. So 
saltogether Miss Durand found her time pretty 
much on her hands. 

Her friend found her sitting looking idly out 
over the water with a puzzled expression on her 
pretty face.. She was puzzled. Sine was trying to 
ithink out how she should manage what she 
‘had started for America to accomplish. 

“JT don’t see my way, not a bit,” she said to 
‘herself. ‘They have been so kind to me I don’t 
like to seem ungrateful. Bah! what have I to 
do with sentiment ? I ought to have left all that 
behind me long ago.. Suppose I should failafter 
all. Suppose that dreadful man—— Ah, no, I 
will not suppose anything soawful. It could not 
be, I could never get.so.near my hopes and fail. 
No, I will not. fail, there is nothing to fear. 
The man did not know my name even, he was 
only a beggar, a madman,and the broad ocean 
is between us.” 

She drew her deck shawl round her with a little 
shiver, as if the very thought of the person of 
whom she spoke made her cold, and Lady 
Thistlethwaite laid her hand on her arm, 
making her start in a strange, nervous. way. 

“«* Are you cold, my dear ?” she asked. 

“I think Lam rather—it.is a bright day too. 
What did you say to me just now? I wasin.a 
brown study I faney.” 

“You looked as if you were thousands of 
miles. away.” 

“IT daresay I was.” 

“Tasked you did you hear what. the:people 
are saying about you? I daresay that odious 
foreign woman, began it. She is jealous of you 
because your voice is: fresher and brighter than 
hers.” 

“T hava heard a great many things,” Ada 
said, with something of weariness in ner tone. 
“That signora’s man of ali work, that norrible 
Jewish feliow, nas dared to claim acquaintance 
with me. It isa mistake, of course, but I don’t 
feel complimented. I am sorry I sang tbat 
snight. y voice has awakened unpleasant 
-memories.in him and another person, one of the 
sailors.” 

“ What do you.mean, my dear ?” 

“Only that one -of tnose amphibious monsters 
over yonder came past. me just now, duing some- 
thing to the ship, and: stared atme very rudely. 
Iasked him what he wanted, and he said may- 
be I would give him a trifle to keep dark about 
something. I haven’t the least notion wnat.” 

“The impertinent fellow. You ought to speak 
to the captain‘and have him punisned. He.has 
got.hold of tae story that is going about.” 

“ And what is that ?” 

“That-you were-once:a street: singer, got your 
bread by standing at street corners and singing 
for coppers. I snould like to twist that ugly 
foreigner’s neck for her.” 

And Lady Thistlethwaite looked as if she 
really would, till Ada Durand laughed, a some- 
what foreed little laugn pernaps, but rippling 
and musical for all that. 
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“Ts that all?” she said. “I heard all that last 
night. The signora’s factotum told her tnat he 
had seen me in some impossible place and heard 
me sing to a lot of drunken roughs the very 
songs that I sang inthe saloon. Sux, bless her, 
has been going about all this morning, 
shrugging her shoulders and pitying you for 
being so imposed on by an unworthy person. I 
have no doubt the sailor was bribed by them to 
insult me.” 

“It’s too bad. It’s a wicked shame,” said 
the impulsive Lady Thistlethwaite. “ Never 
mind, my dear, if it were true ten times over I 
You wouldn’t 
be any different to me if you had sung in the 
streets all your life till 1 knew you.” 

“ You are too good to me,” the girl said, with 
aring of true feeling in her voice, “ far better 
than I deserve, dear Lady Thistlethwaite. Some 
time or other maybe I shall be able to repay you 
for all your kindness to a stranger.” 

* Ah, child, don’t talk like that. What I should 
do without you I don’t know,” the good lady said. 
‘I must go back to Sir Ephraim now, he’s as 
cross as anything this morning I’m so glad to 
see you are not put about by all the nonsense 
they are talking, the spiteful cats.” 

Lady Thistlethwaite was not very particular 

in her language when she was excited. She re- 
turned with extreme promptitude to the verna- 
cular of her youth and forgot she was a fine 
lady. 
““Why should I be put about?” Ada said, 
quietly, though with a little sigh. “It is 
pleasanter of course to be in people’s good graces 
than to have everyone’s bad word, but a de- 
fenceless girl is fair game. They know I could 
bring no proof that I was not the person this 
man says he saw, and they can insult me with 
impunity. It is only fora few days more, and 
hard words won’t hurt me.” 

“No, only fcr a few days,” she added to her- 
self, as Lady Thistlethwaite moved away and left 
her once more looking out overthe water. “A 
very few, and then for freedom—freedom, such 
as these evil-tongued women never dreamed of. 
Ah, my lady signora, wait till you and I meet 
again in London. It is you who will be humbled 
then.” 

She took no notice of the singer’s open sneers, 
but went her way very self-possessed and busy 
for the rest of the voyage. She got togetizer 
all her lady’s things and arranged Sir 
Ephraim’s scattered goods and chattles which 
he would not allow his man to touch, reducing 
that important personage to the brink of des- 
pair and causing him to complain, piteously, 
that be had never been so treated in his life. 
And she pacified the irate “own man,” who 
talked of giving notice the minute he reached 
the shore in consequence of the insult, and 
altogether made herself so useful that the 
knight began to forget all about the report 
which had been put about, and which had 
troubled him far more than his good-natured 
wife. 

New York was reached at last and the custom- 
house passed, and the party comfortably settled 
in a good hotel, where a suite of rooms had been 
secured for them in anticipation of their arrival. 
And Lady Thistlethwaite went to bed ina 
Christian fashion for the first time she declared 
since she left England. 

She did not hurry herself to get up the next 
morning, and when she rang her bell a very 
smart person appeared to inquire what she 
wanted. Ada had attended to her during the 
voyage and she meant to engage a maid as soon 
as she found one suitable. 

“Ask Miss Durand to come to me, if you 
please,” she said. ‘The young lady who came 
with me last night.” 

The woman looked a little surprised, as if 
the request were an odd one, and left the room, 
saying something about making inquiries. 

«* What inquiries can she have to make?” the 
lady said to herself. ‘‘ She couldn’t have under- 
stood what I said.” 

In a very short time the young woman re- 
turned. 

“The young lady is gone, ma’am,” she said. 

* Gone ?” 





“Yes, ma’am.” 

**You can’t mean Miss Durand. 
some mistake.” 

“No, ma’am, Miss Durand, the lady who 
came with you last night. She has been gone 
some hours.” 

«But where, in Heaven’s name?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am ; this letter was left 
foryou.” 

Lady Thistlethwaite sat up, the picture of 
bewilderment, and took the letter from the 
woman’s hand. She felt as if she must be 
dreaming. Butit wasalltrue. There was Ada 
Durand’s writing, and the letter confirmed the 
woman’s words. 


* Don’t think too hardly of me, dear lady,” 
it began. “Iam not so bad orso ungrateful 
as people will try and make you believe. I 
entered your kind, service a bad, designing 
woman, anxious only for one thing—a passage 
to the New World. I meant then todo what I 
have done now—leave you the instant my wish 
was accomplished. I cannot tell you what my 
motive was in acting asI havedone. You will 
know allsome day, and then you will understand 
and not despise me. I think you will forgive 
me. I do not ask you todo itnow. Iam not 
a good woman, but I have tried to be good to 
you, and if I thought Heaven would hear me I 
would pray day and night for your welfure. 
Don’t let Sir Ephraim think worse of me than 
you can help, and try and forgive me. I should 
like to think, if I fail in what I have come 
across the sea to do—and if I do I shall never 
live to see you again—that there was someone 
in the world who thought me worth regret. 

“ Your ever loving 
« Apa DuranpD.” 


There is 


There was something scratched out about the 
signature, as if she had signed her name in 
some different way, but Lady Thistlethwaite 
could not decipher it, and she put the letter 
away and proceeded to dress herself, declining 
the assistance of the smart chambermaid, who 
flurried rather than helped her. She felt terri- 
bly lonely without the fair young face she had 
grown accustomed to, and the quiet self-posses- 
sion on which she could always rely when she 
felt, as she sometimes did, all at sea, as it were, 
about many matters of common life. 

Sir Ephraim was very angry when she showed 
him the letter, and called Ada a great many 
hard names. 

** She has the merit of candour, at any rate,” 
he said. ‘She only wanted us to make tools of 
us, and she has done it to perfection. It will 
teach you not to make such a pet of the next 
girl that bewitches you, my dear.” 

He felt quite as much at a loss in many ways 
after Ada left as his wife did. The girl had 
made herself so useful to him, and he grumbled 
at her absence sorely. But it was all of no use. 
Ada Durand was gone, and no one knew where. 
She had not intended that anybody should, and, 
after all, she was a free agent, and at liberty to 
go where she would. 


Six days later a man sat musing over a dying 
fire in a log hut in the Western wilderness. 
The hut formed part of a “ city,” and was quite 
in the centre of civilisation, -according to 
the creed of those who had come out 
from the old country some half-dozen years 
before, and found the prairie land alla _ buffalo- 
haunted wilderness where the wild cattle and 
other monsters, to say nothing of human brutes, 
had the land all to themselves. The “noble 
savages,” with their filth and their brutality, 
had been driven beyond the mountains iong 
since, and “ Ypsilanti” was growing to be a 
piace of mark. 

It had a church and a school and a bank, 
which was at once a store and a doctor’s shop, 
to say nothing of its being the magistrate’s 
house as well, and having a discussion forum in 
the front parlour on certain nights of the week. 
Some of tne houses were of wood, and properly 
put together, but a great many were log huts, pure 
and simple, and in one of these Artnur Petronel 
gat, witn the evening sun glinting in on him 





and showing him bronzed and bearded with 
travel and exposure. 

He had hunted and fished hither and thither 
over the great Western continent, and with the 
sport the enjoyment of it had grown. He was 
spending little, considering his income, and he 
heard from home as regularly as his erratic pro- 
ceedings would permit. He had no fancy for 
shutting himself off from his fellow-men entirely 
and playing the misanthrope altogether. He 
took a keen interest in all European news, and 
was always making plans for his return, which 
something always interfered with. 

The love of his life was dead. He should 
never marry, and there was no need to go back 
when all was going so wellat home. If Carita 
wanted a protector, or anything happened to 
Lady Beckenham, of course he would go. He 
was thinking of it all as he watched the fire die 
out. If his father had not died just when he 
did, if he had been able to speak to Stella Cata- 
lini of his love, what would have happened ? 
Would she have married him? An! she was 
dead. It was no use going over all that old 
time of madness. Poor Stella! Poor, beautiful 
fairy ! 

And as he apostrophised her with a sigh of 
fond regret he raised her head and saw her stand- 
ing in tne doorway. 


(To oe Continued.) 








OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—_——_~>—— 


May Day.—The ancient Romans were wont 
to go in procession to the grotto of Egeria on 
May Day. In England this day has been ob- 
served immemoriaily as a rural festival; and 
high poles, denominated Maypoles, were in may 
places profusely decorated with garlands com- 
posed in honour of theday. Round these “the 
bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” once 
danced. Gathering flowers on a May morning 
is called ‘“* Maying”’—a phrase which will be 
found in Milton’s exquisite poem ‘Il Penseroso.” 
The celebration of May Day was, moreover, 
among the number of triumphal shows exhibited 
by our old English ancestors in London and its 
environs. It was not only a civic but a royal 
amusement; kings, queens, and the whole court 
went “a maying.” And one of the prettiest 
names for a girlis the name of May—which 
may remind play-goers of “May Edwards” in 
“Tne Ticket of Leave Man.” ‘Tennyson’s little 
lyric on May morning has already become—in 
its way—a classic piece in the language. 

CrowninG oF Perrarcu.—In 1341, on Easter 
Sunday, Petrarch was crowned with laurel at 
Rome, in the most pompous and magnificent 
manner. If glory belongs to the talent and 
endowments of tne mind as well as to military 
prowess, it is but just to adorn the brows of 
poets as well as the browsof heroes. The laurel 
tree by its perpetual and beautiful verdure 
announces immortality, of which it is the un- 
fading type and becoming presage. Petrarch’s 
friends shed tears of joy; and _ he himself 
deeply felt the honour conferred on him 
in the capital of Italy, with the admiring 
acclamations of the Italian people. Petrarch 
was not only crowned with laurels, but was 
tenderly attached to Laura, the most beautiful 
woman of her age, which gave rise to a neat 
Latin pun. And, in Childe Harold, Lord Byron 
mentions Petrarch, in his old age and in his 
seclusion at Vaucluse (in Provence) as “ watering 
the trees that bear his lady’s name.” 

FREDERICK THE GREAT’S WaRDROBE.—Some 
of the relics preserved in the historical collection 
at Berlin are peculiarly national, such as—a cast 
taken after death from the face of Frederick tne 
Great—the bullet which wounded him atthe bat- 
tle of Rossbach in 1760—a wax figure of him 
clothed in the very uniform he wore on the day of 
his death; the coatis rusty and tarnisned, the 
scabbard of the sword is mended with sealing 
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wax by his own hand; his books and walking 
cane, his baton, and the favourite flute, his solace 
in hours of relaxation, arecarefully preserved here 
along with his pocket-handkerchief, the one 
which he used to the last; it is a dirty rag, very 
tattered, though patched in many places. This 
confirms the description of Dr. Moore (author of 
Zeluco and father of Sir John Moore, the hero of 
Corunna): “The whole wardrobe consisted of 
two blue coats faced with red, the lining of one 
a little torn ; two yellow waistcoats, a good deal 
soiled with Spanish snuff;three pairs of yellow 
breeches, and a suit of blue velvet embroidered 
with silver, forgrand occasions. I imagined at 
first that the man had got a few of the king’s old 
clothes, and kept them here to amuse strangers, 
but upon inquiry I was assured that what I nave 
mentioned, with two suites of uniform which he 
has at Sans Souci, form the entire wardrobe of 
the king of Prussia. Our attendant said he 
had never known it more complete.” 

AmsBrr.—An extensive trade in amber was 
formerly carried on at Konigsberg ; at one time 
there were more thana hundred amber turners 
in the town. That substance is still one of its 
exports, the chief consumption of it being in the 
Levant, where it is sold for pipe mouthpieces. 
Amber is found all along the coasts of East and 
West Russia. A large quantity is obtained from 
the sea, which, after high winds, especially those 
blowing from the north, throws up a vast accu- 
mulation of seaweed. The amber fishers sta- 
tioned on the shore wait till the floating seaweed 
approaches near to it. They then send in their 
people up totheir necks in water, provided with 
nets, by which they draw the weeds to land: The 
amber is found adhering to or tangled with 
them, and it is collected and sorted by women 
and children. Much amber is obtained by 
digging up the soil, even at considerable distance 
from the sea. It usually occurs near the surface, 
but in some instances shafts have been success- 
fully sunk. The trade in amber was first appro- 
priated by the Grand Masters of the Teutonic 
Order of Knights; they often paid the entire ex- 
penses of their Court out of the revenue derived 
from this one source. Afterwards it becamearoyal 
monopoly, and was guarded in early times by 
lawsof the utmost severity. Watchmen (*‘strand- 
riders’) were stationed all along the coast, and 
the peasant who concealed or attempted to 
dispose of any pieces he had found was condemned 
to be hanged upon the nearesttree. Afterwards 
a range of gallows was set up on the shore—as a 
salutary warning. Since the commencement of 
the present century the government has let out 
the right of collecting amber to private and 
privileged contractors. 

An Excuanece or Wives.—(Feb. 14, 1741.) 
—* On Tuesday last two persons, one of Skinner 
Street and the other of Webbs Square, exchang’d 
wives, to whom they had been marry’d upward of 
12 years ; and the same day, to the content of all 

atties, the marriages were contracted at the 

‘leet. Each husband gave away his wife to the 
other, and in the evening they had a grand 
entertainment together.” 

Tue AuTHor or Faust.—The house of Goethe 
in which in 1832 he died isat Weimar, in Saxony. 
The furniture was of a very homely description ; 
in his study were acommon deal table (at which 
he wrote, which belonged to Schiller), his 
desk and his stool. He never had an arm-chair 
until he was 80. His drawing-room was decorated 
with casts from the antique, with models and 
drawings by the old masters. The theatre at 
Weimar was once under Goethe’s and Schiller’s 
management. The audience had the character of 
a large family ig females came and went 
unattended, and ladies appeared in no finer 
costume than a bonnet and a morning dress. 
The play was generally over by nine. 

Hrrpe.serG.— Heidelberg is charmingly situa- 
ted on the left bank of the river Neckur, ona nar- 
row ledge between the river and the castle rock. 
It is almost limited toasingle street, nearly three 


mileslong. Few towns in Europe have experi- | 


enced to a greater extent or more frequently the 


horrors of war than the unfortunate Ueidelberg. | 


It has been five times bombarded, twice laid in 
ashes, and twice taken by assault and delivered 
over to pillage. In 1622 (the fatal period of the 





Thirty Years’ War) the ferocious Marshal Tilly 
took the town by storm after a cruel siege and 
bombardment of nearly a month, and gave it up 
to be sacked for three days together. The 
garrison retreated into the castle, headed by an 
Englishman named Herbert; but the death of 
their commander, who was shot, compelled them 
to surrender in a few days. In 1674 the 
Elector Charles Louis incurred the displeasure of 
Louis XIV. of France, and a Frencharmy under 
Turenne was in consequence let loose upon the 
Palatinate (of which Heidelberg is the capital), 
carrying slaughter, fire, and desolation before it. 
The Elector beheld with distress from the castle, 
in which he had shut himself up, the inroads of 
foreign troops, and flame and smoke rising up 
along the plain from his burning town and its 
adjoining villages. In 1693 the French, however, 
displayed their most merciless cruelty, and 
Heidelberg was sacked and its fine old castle 
entirely ruined. The castle, it may be added, 
contained the famous “ Tun of Heidelberg,”’ one 
of the modern wonders of the world. 

Tue SPECTRE OF THE BrockEen.—The Brocken, 
or Blocksberg, the highest of the Hartz moun- 
tains, is 3,700 English feet above the level of the 
sea. Ina cleft called Schneeloch, about a mile 
from the inn, snow lies almost all the year round. 
The summit and framework, as it were, of the 
mountain is granite, round which the other rocks 
are wrapped, enveloping it like a mantle. It 
has long enjoyed the reputation of being haunted. 
The district indeed may be considered the cradle 
of innumerable superstitions, some of tnem even 
now not extinct of gnomes and cobolds, witches, 
and headless horsemen. Several odd-shaped 
masses of granite around the summit of the 
Brocken are named after these legendsof witches; 
for example,“ The Devil’s Pulpit,” “The Witches’ 
Altar,” “‘The Witches’ Lake,” and “‘ The Witches’ 
Hand Basin.” According tothe well-known legend 
(those of our readers who have read Goetne’s 
Faust, or have witnessed its performance in 
Bayle Bernard’s version at Drury Lane—when, 
by the way, Mrs. Herman Vezin sustained the 
part of Marguerite—will recollect the splendid 
scene of the Witches’ Revel in the heights of 
the Brocken) the witches celebrate their Sabbath 
or Festival oncea year, upon the eve of May Day, 
called in Germany “ Walpurgis Night”—from 
the name of the saint who converted the Saxons 
from paganism to Christianity. At this annual 
conventicle—such is the common and popular 
belief—all the evil spiritsin the world assemble 
to offer allegiance to their unmentionable master, 
celebrating the festival with unholy orgies. 
Mortals who are bold enough to venture up 
during the night have the privilege of beholding 
their own ghosts on the summit of the Brocken, 
with a billet pinned to their backs bearing the 
name of those who have wished them there. 

THe GHosT AND ITs ExpLanation.—The 
curious optical phenomenon called “The Spectre 
of the Brocken,” occasionally seen from this 
spot, may have contributed to strengthen the 
popular belief concerning its being haunted. It 
is not very rare, since it occurs usually eight or 
nine times in the course of a year, and is not 
confined to any particular season. It appears 
at sunset or sunrise, whenever the mists happen 
to ascend perpendicularly out of the valley on 
the side opposite to the sun, and leave the 
mountain top,itself free from vapour. The 
snadow of the mountain is reflected against the 
perpendicular face of the rising vapour, as it 
were against a wall of giganticdimensions. The 
little inn in the neighbourhood then becomes a 
palace in size, and the numan beings on the 
summit of the mountain appear giants. The size 
of the figures increases or diminishes as the fog 
is driven father from or nearer to the Brocken 
summit by the wind. If the fog is very dry, 
you see not only yourself, but your neighbour; 
if very damp, only yourself, surrounded by a 
kind of rainvow-coloured glory, which becomes 
more lustrous and beautiful the damper and 
thicker the fog is, and the nearer it 
approaches. The panorama from the top of the 
Brocken is fine and very extensive when it can 
be seen, though at its very best much inferior 
tothat which can be observedin the Saxon Switz- 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


BITERS BIT. 


There is a time when naught on earth 
Can re-awake the chord of mirth. 


Artux Sir Beresford was gone Lady Clara sat 
for awhile in deep thought. There was a set 
purpose in her face, the nard look of one who 
dares ANYTHING at the moment of being at bay, 
a determination now that all was lost to wreak 
ruin where she could, but nosign of repentance. 
Whatever softened feelings she had known 
during the recent interview had passed away. 

She was thinking of Vesey Sutherland, her 
fellow-conspirator, adviser and counsellor. The 
last great sin had not been suggested by him, 
but when her purpose was tacitly acknowledged 
he had directly encouraged it. The only open 
arrangement between them was the forgery of 
a will, purporting to be that of Rhoda, leaving 
the Powerscourt property between them, a very 
natural will in the eyes of the world, and if at 
all skilfully executed would pass without sus- 
picion. 

“It will be useful 1n cAsE OF HER DEATH,” 
Vesey said, when the idea was first mooted, 
“and I do not see that we shall wrong anybody. 
Who so good a right to the property as our- 
selves ?”” 

Beyond forging the will he would not go and 
studiously avoided any open share in the 
attempt upon Rhoda’s life, making what he 
deemed to be skilful and perfect arrangement 
to keep himself clear of any complicity in it. 
Lady Clara bad marked this from the first, and 
in the full belief that he had been successful in 
evading the law she was yet determined he 
should not escape. 

As he had provided poison for her, soshe had 
provided the same for him, and by a strange 
assimilation of thoughts the idea had occurred 
to both atthe same time. On the morning Vesey 
visited his friend at the hospital Lady Clara 
called upon an analytical chemist named 
Gardley and obtained from him what she re- 
quired. Once upon a time she had dabbled in 
the science and studied under the professor, so 
that she knew how to cover her request with a 
plausible tale for the use of the poison. Her 
selection was the diabolical strychnine. 

As with the day of purchasing so with the 
closing in. Vesey too was determined upon 
severing the connection between them by re- 
moving his accomplice from his path. That 
morning he was terribly uneasy, for ne had seen 
Lord Revaine come and go, and watcned the 
arrival of Sir Beresford Blane from the landing 
of the next floor, and the conclusion he drew was 
a correct one. 

‘All is coming out,” he thought, “and she 
will try to save herself. Fool tnat I was not to 
have stopped her tongue before. With all my 
precautions the assumptions will be against me. 
We have been too much together.” 

But he hardly knew how to carry out his fell 
purpose. If he openly quarrelled with ner it 
could not be done. Sne must eat or drink with 
him to ensure the success of his demoniacal 
scheme, and successful he must be, he 
feverishly thougnt, if he was to escape the 
felon’s doom. 

While debating with himself how he should 
proceed he was summoned to Lady Clara’s pre- 
sence and smoothing his face into a nypocritical 
smile he joined her in the room where she had 
received Sir Beresford. She looked pale and 
anxious, but to his great joy was quiet and even 
kind to him. 

“Sit down, Vesey,” she said, “I have some 
bad news for you, and as usual I want your 
advice.” 

“I shall be very pleased to give it,” he re- 
plied. 
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« Won’t you smoke, Vesey ? I know how fond) 
you are of your cigarette in the morning. Do, 
not mind me.” 

«You look as if you were weary at heart,” he 
said, as he lighted.a cigarette, “ have something 
to give you a nerve. What do you say to a little 
champagne ?” 

**If you please.” 

He felt as if he“needed a fillip as well, and 
having rung the bell he gave the order. The 
champagne being brought and opened he filled 
a glass for her and himself and returned to the 
subject of her distress. 

** Now tell me your news,” he said. 

“First—I am not your aunt atall. You look 
surprised, but it is a fact. Your uncle MARRIED 
that Peckham belle.” 

* Confound it I beg pardon—but really— 
what next shall I hear ” 

“It is true. Revaine has been here and told 
me all about it.” 

“Another act of brotherly love.” 





“He broke it to me as kindly as ‘man could | 


do and was really distressed. I had no idea 
there was so much good in him.” 

* But how could the old rascal——” 

**T do not think we will abuse Sir Archibald 


just now. 


better than yon did, and knew how true she 
would be if she had given‘her word.” 

“It is something to hear you sing her 
” eal said Vesey, with:a sarcastic cur! of his 
ip. 


Tam only just,” Lady Clara answered, “and 
I think it will do you good to let you know what 
a fool you were not.to.marry her.” 
«‘¥ have known that ages ago.” 
** So, then I will‘say-no more. That news was 
bad enough, but worse is to come. [Iam sus- 
ected of having attempted the life of Lady 
lane.” 
**They must be mad,” Vesey cried, in feigned 
surprise, and most miserably feigned it was. 


“fo cover his nervousness he helped himself to 


some more champagne. 

“They are not mad, but sane;” Lady Clara 
ealmly replied. “They know Iam guilty as. well 
as you do.” 

“IT: Know nothing about it,” Vesey obsti- 
nately returned. 

**T hate a hypocrite,” said Lady Clara, with 
sudden flerceness. ‘Then subsiding again. she 
went on quietly as before. ‘‘ Vesey, why should 
we disguise facts from each other ? We are both 
involved. Westand or fall together.” 

“T don’t see that,” he answered. “T am 
involved in nothing but the will as yet. That I 
have forged I adinit, but I have not endeavoured 
to act upon it, and as yet in the eye of’ the law 
have done nothing punishable.” 

«But surely you will not leave me in this 
dark hour.” 

* How can I aid you ?” 

** You can at least help to sustain me. I must 
fiy, that is certain, and I am fortunate in having 
those who ought to prosecute me conniving at 
my escape. Come with me abroad.” 

“No,” he replied; “it would be safer if you 
went alone. But tell me first how -you believe 
you have friends instead of foes.” 

She told of the interview with Sir Beresford, 
of what he urged, and how he had shown a true 
and honest interest in her going away. Vesey 
listened, but was not convinced. 

“Sir Beresford is only a friend who warns,” 
he said. ‘‘He cannot check the course of the 
law. You ought to go at once.” 

«*The tidal train does not leave until three 
o'clock,” she replied. ‘Once more Lask you to 

éwith me. I swear that you shall stand or fall 

y me?’ 

“ Be it so then,” he said. 

*Tnen peace is signed between us ?” 

“Yes,” he said,and finished the champagne. 

** You will order an early luncheon,” she said, 
‘and the bill. Have you-any money?” 

**Not much, but sufficient for the present. 
There is another thing I should like to point 
out to-you.” 

“Well, what is it?” she impatiently asked. 


He was harried into a marriage with | 
er and had not the moral courage-to eome ont | 
‘with the truth. Besides; he knew that girl 


“Our companionship may compromise me; 
with her who allows me an income.” 

“Do you think it.is not compromised already, 
if ever it will be? Pah! you make me ill with; 
your idle fears. Don’t you see that we have a 
geherous woman ‘to deal with? Now if you 
have anything: to dod go at once and do it. 
Luncheon atone and a cab at two.” 

He bowed and left her, and went down to the 
smoking-room, where he gave the requisite 
orders-and bade the waiter bring him some 
brandy. His natural nerve was not strong 
enough to carry him through with what he 
meditated and he was driven toseek an artificial 
one. 

Et was terrible to see how low he had fallen. 
‘Meanness. had developed into criminality, and 
‘the man who would not have hesitated to lead 
Rhoda.into ruin for his own pleasure had be- 
come the friend of one who. had attempted to) 

‘murder her, and ere he was many. hours older 
would be a murderer himself. But he had! 
grown.reckless in his desperation and called in) 
the umwisest of all counsellérs—drink—to aid’ 


m. 
Yes, he would do it. It was his.only chance, 
and when shé was gone it would be easy to let 
loose the story of her crimesand pojnt to suicide. 
It was ‘the surest and safest plan to give him 
peace. 
How many men in the world have argued in 
| this way, and. found to their everlasting bitter- 
| hess that rest is not to be found on the road. of 
crime. ‘The records of our country tell.a pitifol 
| tale in.this respect. The load of sin becomes 
irksome, and one sinner seeks saféty by destroy- 
| ing another, or the seducer, Lired of. the impor- 
tunities of his victim, resolves,to take her life 
and commence a plan that cannot. fail to. rid 
| him of her and leave him free. 

It is. the same all the way through. No 
criminal, unless he is utterly reckless and de- 
liberately courts destruction, sins without the 
belief that he will. get off scot free, He would 
be a-fool if he did'so, and it is sad tothink how 
sekiom the evil doer is a fool. Satan perverts 
the intellectual mind and leaves the weak to run 
free. 

As the hour for luncheon drew nearer he: be- 
came, more nervous and wavered in. his project. 
Had he-not already been half sodden with drink 
he might hawe escaped his fate, but he drank 
more, put fire on. fire, and his doom was sealed. 

He lingered so long thar one of the attendants 
came to tell him that. luncheon was ready and 
Lady Clara awaiting him. He went to her and 
‘met with an impatient, petulant. reception. 

“Yon dawdle.as if time were no opject,”’ she 
said, “and luncheon is nearly cold.” 

“J am very sorry,” he replied; “ but the fact 
is Iam troubled about our going away. I do 
not think it safe for us to go together.” 

“ Very well,” she said, “ we will talk no-mere, 
Since you so earnestly wish it YoU SHALL.STAY 
BEHIND.” 

He did not mark the significant emphasis she 
put upon the last few words, he was so occupied 
by his own evil design, and her faliing into an 
arrangement that suited him pleased him ex- 
ceedingly. 

He would arrange’ that she shonld take the 
fatal draught just before leaving, and. by the 
time it acted.sne would: be well’on her journey. 
Nothing eould be better, and bis spirits rising 
‘ne talked more cheerfully than he had done for 
many days. 

«* What have we here?” he asked, removing a 
cover. “Sweetbreads. May I give you one?’ 

“No, thanks,” sne replied. “I will take a 
cutlet.” 

He gave her one and helped himself to.a 
sweetbread, Lady Clara’s. eyes lighted up,and 
she too became merry. Laughing sne pledged 
him in a glass of wine, 

“The fashion of drinking, health,” she.said, 
“has died away, but we will restore it for to- 
day. Let us drink to.each other and our next 








meeting.” 

*“T wonder when that will be?” he said, 
musing. 

“An! when ?” she echoed, and then she 
laugaed. 


ee Was t 


said, as. he 





He shuddered as he heard her, for it was such 
a laugh as he had never heard from mortal lips 
before, so void of mirth and with no more music 
in it than there isin the chinking of fetters. It 
was hard, eold and cynical. 

“ You doubt my- coming to yon,” he said. 

“« Well, I shall be surprised,” she replied. “It 
will be to your advantage if you do ; but I must 
leave you to think it over after Lam gone. I 
intend to start earlier than I did at first. My 
things are already packed.” 

« But why earlier ?”’ he asked. 

*T have a little shopping to do by the way.” 

She was indeedin a. great. hurry and scaree 
tasted her cutlet, but drank two glasses of wine 
and then arose. He had scarcely tasted foor as 
yet. 

“ You are in.a awfal hurry;”’ he said, 

“T must not lose thistrain.” Here she dropped 
her handkerchief, and before he could leave his 
seat had regained it. .Im that one moment, she 
had rolled.a small. bottle labelled. “ Strychine” 
under the table, and her. face.grew brignter. 

“ For. the present then, Vesey, we.say adieu,” 
she said. 

“T suppose, it must be so,” he hastily replied. 

4 a.cab. I heard:stop at.the aoor ?” 

She was sitting near the. window and, turned 
to look ont, Ina moment it wasdone. Hebad 
the bottle ready with.tite proper portion in it, 
and tilted.the fatal draught into tne glass., It 
was scarcely perceptible;as it lay at; the bottom, 
being colourless; 

“ Let. us. pledge’ each. other once more,” he 
urtiedly filled, up the glass with 
wine. “A safe journey.toyou.” 

They clinked their glasses. together and 
smiled upon eaeh.other, and drank.to each other. 
Then their hands net. 

“ Good: bye, Vesey,” Lady. Clara said, and the 
unholy lignt that had been in, her eyes died 
away. She was holding the hand. of a man 
whose minutes. were numbered, and an; appal- 


| ing sense of the crime she had committed. sud- 


denly rnshed.upon her as she) felt: his strong, 
warm. grasp- 

He looked. into her eyes with) alarm, fearing 
the poison hadalready-begun to work. But it 
was not so..She rallied alittle, then lifted up her 
face, and he stooped’and,kissed her. 

“ Ip.is.better,” she whispered, ‘* that, we never 
meet.again.” 

“Not in. eternity.?” he asked. : 

« What.eternity.is: there before either of us 
that a meeting. would. bring, us joy,?”’ 

“You are; tight,” .he. said, shuddering. 
« Adieu.” : 

And:so they,parted, and when she was gone 
he mechanically, went. on with his meal and 
finished the food that was, prepared for him. 

Lady Clara in the corridor encountered the 
attendant who waited, upon) her, a quiet, 
obsequious man who knew but the. will of them 
he served—a mere machine—who came and 
went at the bidding of others, diditheir behests 
without demur, never complained, was never 
disobedient, never happy \or miserable, but a 


splendid machine with; all emotion. apparently 


dead within, him, 

“ Mr. Sutherland; has not finished, luncheon 
yet,” she said, “and he has some letters to write 
afterwards. He-desires me to say that you-are 
not to disturb him.” 

“ I will not, my lady,” the man replied. 

* And will you. be so good as to see thatall 
my boxes are downstairs? There are two 
portmanteaus and a dressing case.” 

Yes, my lady,” 

In a few moments she was ready, dressed, and 
despatched her maid before her downstairs. 
Then she referred to her watch and found that 


‘ten minutes had elapsed since she left Vesey 


Sutherland. 
“Is that.long enough?” she asked. ‘The 


professor said it would. not killia man,under a 


quarter of an hour.. Ah! it was. wrong—wrong 
—BUT ITIS DONE.” 

Descending to the room again she stood 
inside of the deor listening. There was asound 
of gasping and groaning within, and stopping 
her ears sne ran downstairs shivering. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CLOSING IN, 
‘Tis nearly done— 
Life’s work is, nearly done- 
Watching and weariness 
One li ‘le more-~ 
One pang and it’s o’er. 


Wuen Mat Ardant entered the room Rhoda was. 
standing by the fire with ——— white anm. 
resting on the mantelpiece and the other hazg:- 
ing listlessly by ner ~~ se her eyes hidden: 
their long y beanntinl woman 
arcana — Pang an im The 
doetor only goby 12 w= tn te 


door 

Rhoda. ed sivas, Nene: 
women in the eyes of 
rose hi than Png 


et in this eer eer ty a 
. 


bse 


Lk 


“Dbeg your pardon, Lady Blane” he said, 


“Pray forgive me,” 
oa green and you came v 
came more 


<1 oom indoed: glad’ to 


sullen, 





You ook very unwell. 


“I bewe suffered much,” has andl. * hn ae > 


more than L deserved.” 


every feature of: 
sciously and unwillingly made him what i he was. 

“Sir Beresford, as you are aware,” she said, 
“is away, but I hope he will return to-morrow, 
and then. we shall be able to hawe some riding | 
again. Your own horse is. stall. inthe stable.” | 


“Lady Blane,” he para A you must mot) 
buoy me up with any false hope. I shail never 
vide more.’ 


«You think so now, but I. have. been nearer 
death than you, and have mercifully been 
brought back.” 

* Ah, Lady Blane, yon do nob know: Death 
glanced at you and fled ons~by me he hovers, 
and has set bis seal upon-this.poor body of mine. 
L know it, I feel it, and I do not wish it to be 
otherwise. Here I. should newer find rest. It 
may be a matter of weeksor months, or it may 
be only houns, but; the end is sure. Iam an 
example to otpers who,are-proud of their virtues 
and awake too late to find they are but vices in 
disguise.” 

** You were ever good to me, Mr. Ardant, and 
for the one hasty thing you -did let me assure 
you that there is nothing but forgiveness. As 
a favour tous I beseech you to make Powers- 
court your home.” 

“No, that must not be,” he said. 

“Until you are well and strong agein,” she 
urged. 

“ You, may. heal this wounded body,. but-who 
can bind up the broken spirit?’ he asked. 

“Surely you cannot wish to be burdened with a | 
dying man.’ 

“ For your own sake, no.” 

“Why should I be harboured here to-cast a 
gioom upon the sunshine of your lives? No, 
Place me ina cottage if'you will, but as a favour 
Tbeg not to beallowed toremain bere more than 
afew hours, or a day or two at’the furthest.” 

“We will leave ‘that until Sir Beresford 
returns. He shall decide.” 


It was a pleasant bonr he sperit with her,, the 










pleasantest he nad ever known. Gradually they 
fell back into their old confidential way of talk- | 
ing, and Rioda led him onto speak of matters 
‘concerning theestate, so that he mignt shake off 
what she hoped was but the fancy of a sick may | 





—his belief in approaching deatn. She did not 
refer to anything unpleasant, and he put aside 
the past. 

Doctor Lawson after @ while came in and 
gined the conversation in his accustomed cheer 

ui mannegy, amdito look at him and hear him 

one mighthave thought that there never had 
been, nor ever could be any trouble or sorrow at 
BRowerscourt. 

“That man og yours, Piper, is an admirable 
‘gpeem,”” he sai 

— Popa faithful fellow,” Rhoda said. 

«a¥ annging to get nim into my sere 
vies!” the dootor 


eontinued, 
Gamble wages andall sorts of perquisites, and 
Sinediea: »you think his-answer was ?” 
way you pubitileadsime to think that he 


“offering him 


“ Views Lady Blane, hedid, butitis the way he 
refusedime: that I o te.* First he looked: 
then he his. back gon me, ond. 


L.eontinued to press nim, 1 

turned round and made Secmimtinne wt) iis 
fists: that left.me no rvom to doubt what he 
would do if I wenton any furtner. ‘a 

«That was very wrong,” Rhoda said, * I shall 
reprove him for it.” 

“Reprove a man for attached te 
your service,” said the doctor. “Oh, mo, never 


do that, Besides, he = ryan aftere 
_| form, said ithe very thought Ps ‘Powerse 
‘ele: nearly mad, Ton es. a i 


jens on my: part. I don’t: want 


ee Soee. tor mei” 


** But tell me, will he live »” 
sa cangot say,” replied Dactor Lawson, 


gravely ; “ nisis a case witn whicir the physicians | 
3-do-not think he wishes to | 


hawe not. all to. do. 
live.” 

«But surely men cannot die by merely wishr 
ing,” Rhoda-spid. 

“They can and do, Lady Blane. The South Sea 
Islanders of old used to be an illustration of this 
fact.. Before the introduction of rum and the 
small-pox the natives of the South Sea Islands 
hada difficulty about dying. Their air was so 
pure and their living so simple that they knew 
no ailments.” 

“ What adelightful life,” exclaimed Rhoda, 

“But it grew monotonous,” the doctor went 
on, “they grew weary of an even round of ease, 
and when the weariness grew insufferable.tney 
would give out they were going to die in the 
morning or the next day, and full surely they 
kept their word.” 
en. But Mr. Ardant ought not to be weary of his | 

e 

“But he is nevertiless,” the doctor said. 
“ Still, a change may come over him,and we 
muss hone.” 

Rhoda shed tears that night when alone. She 
understood Mat’s story now, and spe was to be 
the unwilling meams of this early ending of a 
promising life.. She prayed that he might live, 

ut feared the prayer was not answered. She 
recognised the duty of praying for ail good 
things, and the unreasonableness oi expecting to 
have every prayer answered. 

There were no letters for her. in the morning, | 
but befere mid-day, a telegram camefrom Sir 
Beresford. It was short and mysterious. 


*Cannor vetum to day. Detained here by 
something serious. All well with:self. Will wire 
again lateron. Home to-morrow if possible.” 


She was musing over it and wondering what 
could detain him, when the ¢arriage of the.Earl 
of Sedgeley came dashing up the avenue, and 
the earl got out at the doer with a request to.see 


manner agitated. As he bowed over Rhoda’s 
hand she saw he was trembling. 

“TI have to apologise,” he said, “ for this un- 
timely call, but 1 am in sore distress and come 
to you for relief. Can you enlighten me upon 
‘tae hidden mystery of this telegram ?” 

_ He handed ner one from Lord Revaine couched 

itthe following terms: 


“Gawnor return to Strathlone fora few days, 
but wall wire if you are wanted here. At present 
Blane and self are arranging everythipg.” 


‘* Siz Beresford’s name being there,” he said, 
“T thought you might help me toa solution of 
this incomprenensible telegram.” 

“I Saat the mystery is as deep tome as 
mt is to ”* Bhoda replied 5 here is one I have 

from.my husvand:” 

nthe earl glanced at it, amd his agitation in- 
creased.as he nead:the eomiemts. His mind had 
fora long time been as sensitive as an Alojian 
harp to every little blast, and latterly be nad 
been racked by a hundred fears, the more 
serious with, alas! too solid a foundation. 

“Why did Sx poe el Bm to town?” be 
“ Pray tell me that 

« «Ibis @ seones,” 

ens! do. Rot icone me What- 
ever it is in ee know the worst: Its tere 
more benind ee a dishonoured 


gull 


ae a Sop Sis 
sorrow I cannot but reproach 
myoelt wRhoda said. 

“ Reproach yourself, Lady Blane? Whyshould 
you? ‘The sorrows of my house have been made 
by my children, and must beborne. Children! 
I have but one now—Ciara is. dead.” 

“ Dead ?”’ 

“ What else can we infer from these telegrams, 
Lady Blane? And died ternibly and horribly I 
fear. Qh, God! give me strength to bear the 
darkness of this hour.” 

He taok her hand, touched it lightly with his 
lips and. bowed low as he left the room, Witha 
| heart split asunder his courtly grace did nov de- 
sert him, but when he reached his carriage be 
sank into a corner like an actor worn out with a 
difficult part, and when he reached Strathlone 
had to be helped out. He left hale and hearty, 
but sorrowful, and he returned wan and almost 
| helpless. 

But he would not allow the housekeeper to 
| send for a doctor. 
“Taw not ill, only fatigued,” he said, “a little 
rest and I shall be better.” 
| The first.tning he did was to send a telegram 
| to Lord Revaine telling him that he knew all 
'and asking if he should come, and to this the 
| answer came, 


“You eannot know all. Pray remain at 
| Strathlone until you hear from me. It 
| would be unwise for you to be here, and 
jt would serve no good purpose.” 





What was it that they were keeping from 
him? It was not death alone, nor the shame 
that he knew of, but more. There was some- 
tiring darker and deeper than he had hitherto 
ever believed. As the hours waned the horror 
upon him increased. 

‘Line pride of centuries was about to be shat- 
tered, the home of the Sedgleys that had defied 
‘Time for centuries was rocking to its vase and 
threatened.to fall. It was awful, and:the pain 
of it numbed his very heart strings. Adl night 
long he sat alone in his chamber like a man of 
stone. 

The returning day brought him no news. He 





Lady Blane. It was conveyed to her and shede- 
sina that he might be shown into the breakiast- | 


tng oid nobleman’s face was pale, and his 


didnot expect any, forthe post took thirty-six 
hours in getting letters to him from town. At 
an early nour his valet was.in the room ,anzious 
ko know af “‘ my lord wanied anything.” 
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* Nothing,” he said. 

“ My lord,” the valet urged, ‘ you have need 
of something. You have not ‘slept.” 

He had been the ear!’s valet in his youth and 
they had grown old together. The attachment 
that used to be once so general with master and 
servant existed between them—the increasing 
independence of servitors had not reached him. 

“* My good Fairborne,” the earl'said, “I could 
take nothing.” 

“ A cup of coffee, my lord ?” 

«Well, a cup of coffee, and order the car- 
riage at nine to take me to Powerscourt.” 

He was there by half-past nine, and Rhoda, 
who had been as restless as he, had heard nothing 
—no letters, no telegram came-that morning, 
and the earl spent the time in feverishly jour- 
neying between the two homes, hoping for some 
message, but none came. 

It was now twenty-four hours since the earl 
had tasted solid food, and the want of it was 
beginning to tell upon him. Rhoda detained 
him when he came for the third time about 
noon, and pressed him to have luncheon with 
her. He ate a biscuit and drank a glass of wine, 
but could touch nothing more. 

*«‘ What heart have I to eat,’ he said, “ when 
life has become a weary blank to me ?” 

At ten o’clock he went back to Strathlone, and 
as the carriage was rolling up the avenue he 
saw the village policeman striding forward with 
the familiar reddish brown envelope in his hand. 
He stopped the carriage and the man brought 
the telegram to him and stood aside to wait for 
an answer. 

It was, as he expected, from Lord Revaine, and 
the contents were only another strain to his 
already overladen heart. 


“Vestry SuTHERLAND is dead and C. is miss- 
ing. She wasto have gone by the South Eastern at 
three o’clock, but did not arrive at the station. 
No trace.” 


The answer he sent back was a request to let 
him know all. He insisted upon it, and ere the 
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[THE POISONED GLass.] 


eve had come he was let into the darkest cell: of 
misery in store for him. 


“‘ SUTHERLAND supposed to be poisoned. Sus- 
picien points to the missing, and no hand can 
eep the wolf dogs from her. 
are trying to anticipate them and get away.” 


“There is no answer to this,” the earl said, 
calmly, and his valet took the message down. 

When he returned to the earl he found him 
busy arranging some papers in his escritoire in 
the calm, methodical way which had always dis- 
tinguished him, and he asked what time dinner 
would be sérved. 

‘«* At seven, my lord,” was the answer. 

«Let it be detained untileight, Fairburne,’ "he 
said ‘‘ and do not disturb me until that time.” 

Fairborne cast an anxious glance at the wan 
face and sighed as he left the room. Although 
not participating in the knowledge of the source 
of his grief he shrewdly guessed at much that 
had been going on. 

«* My lord has had vipers instead of children,” 
he said, “and they will sting him to death.” 

Fairborne went down into the servants’ hall, 
where he found several of his brother servitors 
whispering together. The dark shadow of the 
coming shame was already on tne house, An 
inkling of the nature of events in turn had 
reached them. 

“I for one,” said a footman, “shall give 
notice to leave at once.” 

“T shall not stay another day,” added another. 

“What are you all talking about?” asked 
Fairborne, eyeing them with disdain. 

** Lady Clara that was suPpPosED to be Lady 
Sutherland is about to be arrested,” drawled 
one. ‘It would never do to be in the service of 
@ criminal.” 

“Like rats, you all would shun a falling 
house,” said Fairborne,, “ but do as you please. 
Strathlone does not depend on you for its exist- 
ence.” 

** We should like to see my lord,” said one. 

«You will not see my lord,” the valet replied. 
* He has given orders not to be disturbed.” 


Beresford and I; 











They muttered something about the insolenee 
of favourites, and after a debate decided that 
the morrow would do for their “resignation.” 
In the kitchen the retiring party found them- 
selves at fault. The women were all staunch | 
and true. No matter what was said they would 0 
not leave Strathlone while the earl lived. 

While the earl lived! As they spoke many 
thought of him as likely to live for ten or even 
twenty years, for he was a hale, hearty man, 
with moderate desires, neither a glutton nor a 
drunkard, but simple in his wants—wonder- 
fully so for a man of his birth and position. 

At eight o’clock punctually to the moment 
Fairborne went up to the earl’s room and 
knocked at the door. There was no response, 
and after another knock he opened the door and 
walked in. 

The room was in darkness. Neitherlamp nor 
candle had been lighted and the fire was out. 

«* My lord,” he said. 

His voice sounded hollow and dismal as if the 
room were empty. ‘There was no answer. 

*« My lord, are you here ?” he said again. 

Listening instantly he fancied he heard the 
sound of a sleeper breathing softly, but it quickly 
died away if indeed it had been there, and the 
horrible silence reasserted itself. The valet 
stood still trembling, and his voice quavered as 
he fcr the third time called upon the earl. 

In vain. There was no response, and with 
swift footsteps he hurried into the corridor, 
where he found a lamp, and holding it aloft re- 
turned to the room. As the light filled the 7 
place he saw the earl seated in his chair, with |] 
his hands or a listlessly down and his head 
upon his breast. 

He put the lamp down upon the table and 
gently shaking his master, said : 

‘* My lord, my lord, it is eight o’clock.” 

But he laboured in vain, for he was endeavour- 
ing to rouse the dead. The proud heart had 
burst with shame and sorrow, and the Earl of 
Strathlone was nunfbered with his forefathers. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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OLD SOWERBY’S FORTUNE. 
A NOVELETTE. 
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CHAPTER I. 
“IN THE TOILS.” 


“A TELEGRAM for you, sir.” 

“Thank you. Place it on the table, Furnival,” 
was the reply. 

The first speaker was a middle-aged man, who 
occupied the position of managing clerk to Mr. 
Fentyman, a solicitor, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Mr. Fentyman, old, grey, yet vigorous in body 
and mind asa man of thirty, was busily engaged 
in writing letters when his managing clerk 
entered his private room. He had been engaged 
in the legal profession for years, and his practice 
was a wey extensive one, for he was accustomed 
to boast that he had at one time seventy chan- 
cery suits in his office, and his common law 
clients were not a few. 

The apartment in which he was sitting was 
filled on two sides with shelves of law books and 
on the two others with black tin boxes piled one 
above the other, marked with the name of the 
clients whose papers reposed inside. 

After Furnival retired Mr. Fentyman went on 
writing as if he had forgotten the existence of 
= telegram which had been placed before 

im. 


At length he lay down his pen and looked up. 
It was a hard; dry, vicious face, that of Mr. 
Absolom Fentyman, solicitor, notary public and 
administrator of oaths—a face that riveted the 
attention when it.was once concentrated upon it, 
for the most superficial observer could see in a ; 





[a4 FALSE COUSIN.] 


moment that he was not a man either to be} 


trusted deeply or to be trifled with. 

Taking up the telegram he opened it care- 
lessly, but as he read its contents his usually 
impassive face became grave, and he quickly 
touched a bell which stood on his table. This 
summoned the managing clerk, who entered 
from the outer office with his pen behind his 
ear. 

“Did you ring for me, sir ?” he inquired. 

** Yes,” answered Mr. Fentyman. “I have 
just received startling intelligence.” 

“Indeed! May I inquire the nature of it ?” 

**Old Sowerby died last night We lose one 
of our richest clients ; but what is most extraor- 
dinary is that he died intestate.” 

‘That is so,” said Furnival. “I have the 
will all ready engrossed awaiting his signature.” 

“We are not to t#ame,”’ continued Mr. Fenty- 
man. ‘I only received instructions to attend 
him three days ago. He then told me to divide 
all his property to various charities which he 
specified, as he had no relations whom he chose 
to acknowledge. Thecharities in question have 
lost a magnificent windfall, for he must have 
been worth at least a quarter of a million which 
his sudden death has robbed them of.” 

“ Yet he must have heirs,” observed Furnival, 
thoughtfully. 

“You are right,” replied Mr. Fentyman. 
** Sowerby informed me that he had two sisters, 
Cecilia and Louise; they both married against 
his wishes and he disowned them.” 

** Whom did they marry, sir?” 

“Cecilia married a Mr. Marchant, and had 
issue, one daughter, named after herself; the 
mother and father are both dead.” 

“‘ And Louise Sowerby ?” 

**Espoused Mr. Lommond, having issue one 
son, called Alexander Lommond. In this case 
also the parents are both.dead,” answered Mr. 
Fentyman. 

‘Thus it follows that the two persons bene- 
fitted by the decease of old Sowerby are his 
nephew and niece, Alexander Lommond and 
Cecilia Marchant,” exclaimed Furnival. 
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* Precisely.” 

There was a pause, during which the clerk 
made a note of these names on a piece of paper. 

“Have you any clue to the places where these 
young people are living, sir?” asked Furnival, 
looking up. 

“None whatever.” 

“In that case we must advertise for them.” 

“I presume s0, but we will wait a little while ; 
something may turn up. It is not wise to anti- 
cipate events.” 

“Very well, sir,” rejoined Furnival, who bowed 
to his chief and again retired to his sanctum. 

The late Mr. Sampson Sowerby, who had died 
so well off, had been a stock-broker. He was 
familiarly known as “Old Sowerby,” and was 
very eccentric. An early disappointment in 
love had soured his disposition and made him a 
woman hater. When his two sisters married he 
closed his doors against them and would never 
allow their names to be mentioned in his pre- 
sence. ; 

He lived in an old-fashioned house in Isling- 
ton, gave good dinners to his cronies, drank old 
port, and occasionally dabbled in stocks, his 
shrewdness and experience enabling him to 
further increase the great wealth with which he 
had retired from the Stock Exchange. 

During his life he had had several hobbies, 
which ranged from collecting books and pictures 
to accumulating old coins and walking-sticks. 

Furnival on reaching his room turned over 
the pages of Old Sowerby’s will, which lay be- 
fore him, and sighed deeply as he wished that 
he had been the lucky recipient of some of the 
money that the deceased had left behind him. 

While he was thus engaged one of the junior 
clerks named John Alexander entered and re- 
quested a permission to absent himself for the 
remainder of the day. He was a handsome 
young man, with light curly hair and light blue 
eyes, which gave a frank expression to a well- 
cut and somewhat aristocratic face. - 

“ You were away for a whole day last week 
said Furnival. ‘What excuse have you this 
time for making such a request ?” 
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**My grandmother is ill, sir, and I want to go 
to Woking to see her,” replied Alexander. 

“Nonsense! it was your a gy last 
week,” cried the managing » im patiently, 
“Srory-tellers should have g@od memories. I 
am afraid you have bad companions, and are 
going wrong. However, you may stay out two 
hours ; mer beens Do yommmnderstand | oa 

“Yes, sir. ‘Thank you,’* mepjied. the young 
man, meekly. 

As he took his depasture-Fornivaishook his 
head as if he was by noweamssatielied with the 
conduct of the junior olerk:imquestion. He was 
@ strict disciplinamam, amdibeimg-a. hard worker 
himself, he did notlike ich appeared 
like an. inclinatieg #9 shirk: tre duties. of the 


office. 
Mr. Fentymanie office: was’om the first floor / 
stains. Jonm Alexande 


r drew up}; 


) the trimof his haw 


Rok want to be recoge | 
nised. It wus the monuthof June, and all was} 


there is no extradition treaty for forgery between 
England and that country.” 
hat shall we do thare ?” 
“We shall have time v0 think over our plans. 
Bi is the present, not the futase.that concerns, 


w idenabder wiped the damp: fromijis brow. 
“ It seems to me that we are-running.a fearful 
risk,”’ he remarked. 


the stake one large enough to play for?” 
Fowler; adding, as he looked up from’ his. 
sh ezebuows, *“*Who is that ?” 

Tae do door had opened slightly, andia, mmann:lind 
patie head in the room, but the aah was-dnne2 


kly that it was 
was taeces 


“Ldid uot see,” answered Alexander, . 
“Well, be off, and luck attend you.” 





, and a delicious: p 


the enelosure 
the clerk did not a to lie-the s: i 
he walked in the »and cuftinrou 
and reached pub 
in 
Here, in, a-dingp eoffee-room, was an é 
man ing: & His face was 
thin like Be wore a | 
whiskers, which; mamey largely with 


Whea:th red he pusdowe: the} 
paper and baahmmed: him to taice & cnaie by. has 


side. 
“ Have. T kept, eating long, Fowlers?’ 
asked Minnandan,waiese fan fage wasdeadly pales. 

“It matbers:mety: my time iss myyomm;’” wae: 
the reply. 

“I was afteiéBebould nat gettleaweto go out 
atall Qld Bormival is getting: go strict. Now 
I havestwo-houre given me. 

“That will be sufficient.” 

Fowler was well known to the police as a 
gambler, betting-man,andforger. He nad been 
in prison more than once. It wag;he wap had 
been the canse_of Alexander’s. father’s rnin) jand| 
early deata. Since that. event ocurred: the 
young man had lived with, Fowler, and,acted in: 
the capacity of. his.clerk, 

They were alone in the dingy, beer-stained, 
tobacco-smelling room, which. wag.chiefly filled) 
at..nignt by, clerks living, in,tke, vicinity; who 
met to.smoke, talk, and slake their tnirat. 

“The time has, come 10, act,” . continued 
Fowler. “I got you a Situation in Mr, Fuzni-, 
val’s office for a, certain purpose. Do. you. re- 
member what taat-is.?” 

Alexander became of an ashem hue, and) his 
hands trembled slightly, witile the cornens.af his 
mouth twitched and, quivered. 

“Too well,” he answered, 

«“ Have you.done what I told you?” 

“JT have,” said.the youngyman, in the, same 
lagonie manner, 

* Let me look.” 

Fowler held out his hand eagerly, and. Alex- 
anderdrew from his pocket.a. wallet, from which 
he extracted a.cheque on, the, Unien..Bank of 
London. 

This was filled up.and purported te.be drawn 
by Mr. Samuel. Fentyman for the lapge sum,of 
five thousand pounds, It was duly signed, and 
appeared in every. way to bea reguiat docu- 
ment. 

Fowler regarded it steadfastly, and compared 
it, with the bandwriting of a. levier; waicn had 
been. penned by Mr. Kentyman,, and from. the 
pleased expression of his, face it seemed.as if he 
was very wall satisied, wita what was nophing 
else than .a forgery. 

“This will do,” hesaid. “1 never saw any- 
thing better executed. You bave.praetised to | 
someadvantage. The paving tellers at tae bak , 
know von by this time, en)?” 

“On, yes, J pave. neon sent with, cheques by 
Mr. Fenty man many atime,’ 

“Very ‘well, Take this.to.tie bank a onee, 
get the money, and.come bagk here, We-will 













- He-retined as. ifto comenlt: 
‘tanh aakns he disappeared througimw private 
door the young man’s heart beat so violently 
“that he could distinctly hear its 

Seconds seemed like minutes and minutes 
appeared to be hours to the wretched young 
man, who, like Shakespeare’s idea of a thief, 
feared every 6ush an: officers: Fach person who 
came into the palatial premises of tne bank he 
faneied was a. policeman. who wished to,axrest 
him, and dyging that agony of a brief duration 
he suffered a thousand deaths. 

Ip was.am immense relief to him, when-tiie 
clerk returned,and informed bim biandly-and:in 
soft accents that-tney had motsamuen gold in 
the: bank, put.if he would be good enough to 
look in the next.day; at, twelve -o’clock he:could 
have it, adding that he hoped he would conyey 
the apologies. of tne.manager'to, Mn. Fenty: 
w 


an. 

Alexander tarned, away, with. the cheque in 
his hand, breathing a sigh of! relief. He was 
about to put if ia his pocket,deek when a) hand 
touched: him on: tie shoulder, 

Starting as if he bad been.shot, he lookediup 
and saw (Mr. Featyman. 

“ Young. man,” he exclaimed, ‘Thane been 
watching you.” r 

Alexander, was so overcome. thati he could 
not make any anewer. It wes his) firstistepin 
erime.and he would not, have done what he had 
if it had, net. been for the evil influence of 
Fowler. 

“* You.willicome back with: me to. the effiee,” 
continued Mr. Kentyman. 

Passive as alamb, the youngrmanadlowed& his 
employer-to-retain a fizm, grip.on:his arm, ‘and 
together they walked to the office, | Nos a word 
was spoken om the way, 

Wuaen,they passed through the onten roomitne 
clerks looked up wonderipgly at seeing! Ajex- 
ander in close companionship: wit Mar; Penty- 
man, but his quietdemeanourand downcast eyes 
led them to, believe thay there was something 
wrong, 

Reaching ‘the private room Mr. Fentyman 
| pusned Alexander im and exclaimed, in stony 
voice: 

“Tam engaged to everytiodgy” 

Tnen be snut the door, and pointing toa enair 
sald: 

‘Sit there.” f 

Alexander sank| into the chair mechanically 





take the nignt majl to. Paris and. goto Spain | 
witnout any delay,. There. wegnall. be saig,ias 


andileaked at his, employer with .a.pitiable ex- 


impossible to distimguish. | 


deprive him of his liberty for many long, 


weary | F 


BS. ha 


years, and consign him to the worst “form of fi 


slavery. 
| Ima ry cell, silent as the grave, he would 
no longer see or hear the things that he loved, 
| Tne birds would sing for him no more, the flowers 
would not bioom, the trees would not bud and 
blossom forth, children would not talk to hin, 
and his companions would look upon him as 


«“ Bah! the game is worth the candle Tamett)deadtothem. Disgrace would cover his name, 
‘\@md his life wowld be utterly blasted, for he 


eould expect no merey from such a hard man a; 
‘Me Fentyman, His punishment would be con. 
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sy No, you don’t,” he exclaimed. “TI don’t 
blame you fortrying it on, but you forget you 
had an old fox of the law to deal with.” 

He opened a drawer with a key, placed the 
ro omg cheque, inside, and locked, it up care- 
uily 

“Now you are in my power,” he added, 
and we can resume our conversation.’ 

Te young man remained silent, he drew his 


breath with difficulty, and he clenched his fists 


thwarted him at every ‘turn. 

There was a slight pause, during which 
nothing was heard but the monotonots ticking 
of an old-fashioned clock which stood on the 
mantelpiece. 

The windows were open, tke shouts of the 
merry, innocent children were heard in the 
square, the perfume,of.the flowers and the scent 
of the trees were wafted towards them by the 
gentle zephyr, andi ali hearts: seemed glad ex- 
cept that of the forger. 

He buried his face in his hands and forgetting 
his manhood. be allowed the bitter, burning 
teazs te course one another’ down his: pallid 
cheekaa 

err 
CHAPTER IL. 
THB BLOT, 

Me. Fentrmay id nos allow munch time to 
elapse before he unfolded. his intentions to Alex- 
ander. 

« Young man,” he exclaimed, “I repeasthat 
you are in my power. Lean, by 2 h, eon- 
sign you to a police cell and you can guess.wnat 
kind of punishment awaits you, for you.live ina 
rich country, where property is. well protected 
by the judges of the land; any offence against 
propery. is always severely punished, Do you 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Hold up your head aubattend tome. A 
@lient of mine has just died: witnout.making a 
will ; he bes; only,two heirs-a girl: amd.a boy. 
Dhey are toe. cajidren. of: bis: twoosisters. My 
client died worva a quanterofa «million sterling. 
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 Yos,.sit,’ said. Alexander again. 

«I want the major portion of this moneg,” 
went on Mr. Fentyman; “ then.I can netire from 
businesg, buy;a large estate, enter Parliament, 
and realise,the dreams of my youth. You must 
help me.” 

« How ?” 

«“ We will find out where the-heirsare. We 
will, administer the estate, waien will take 
twelve months, and you must kill the: boy and 
marry the girl?” 

At this cold-blooded proposition, which was 
go contrary to, anything ne had expected from 
Mr. Fentyman, Alexander nearly jumped, owt.o. 
his chair. 

“ What—what,” he stammered, “ do you take 
me for?” 

“A forger,” replied Mr. Fentynian, rising 
and extending; his, arm, at him, 

Alexander sank back exhausted and. beaten, 
owning to, himself that he was utterly unable to 
fight against this.man, 

“ Well, sit,’ he exclaimed, after a. pause, 


during, which he turned the situation over in: 


his mind, *‘you have involved me in sucha 
dilemma,that I must accept your terms.” 
“ Very good,” said tne lawyer, rubbing: bis 


as. 

«1 will doall-yon request.” 

«Yes, yes, I thongat, we should come:to 
terms.” 

«‘ What.is the name,of, this young:man whom 
you wish, me to kill?” asked Jonn, Alexander, 
“and where.am,L.to find:nim ?” 

“ Ah! now, we- are, coming te-business,”’ an- 
swered Mr. Fentyman.. “ His. name is; Alexan- 
der Lommond.” 

“What?” cried the elerk, his: eyes almost 
starting from.hisihead, 

‘““Lommond.. It.is an. uncommon name— 
Scotch; L. believe, and——” , 

“ Stay.! I know-all about this bequest now,” 
interruptedithe clerk. ‘‘‘The deceased who has 
left so much moneyis, no obher than old Sampson 


. Sowerby.” 


“And how did you learn that?” queried the 
lawyer, elevating his eyebrows in profound: sur- 
prise. ‘Haye. you, been tampering with my 
private papers ?” 

“Not.in the slightest degree, cir.” 

“Then how, on, earth do you know of! Mr. 
Sowerby in,connection with the Lommonds?” 

“ Simply beqause-J'am Alexander Lommond, 
the nephew of the old man, and. co-heir with 
Cecilia, Marohant?’ 

Tne lawyer fixed his spectacles firmly om his 
nose and. stared, like one.in a dream: at’ the 
young man, who by this confession hadistrangely 
startled him. 

“ Yes, siz,” continued the clerk, with a wild, 
reckless laugh. ‘I am that person, and I see 
that L have sold my, birtaright’ for a mess of 
pottage. My Uncle Sowerby would not. lielp 
me while he wayalive,.and J never expected to 
get-a halfpenny from,him, or I would not thave 
done what I did. Qn the-deathn of my mother 
I fell in With a man named Fowler, who, has 
been my ruin. Ashamed of the way in. whieh | 
lived I dropped my. surname,, eailing, myself 
John Alexander+as sueh you, have known’ and 
employed me,”’ ' 

“‘ This, is very extraordinary... ‘Can. you: get 
anyone to identify you?” 

The clerk at once referred him to the-clergy- 
man of the parish in whieh he. was. born, who 
had been acquainted with him from chiléhood, 
and of late years.had done him many am act of 
kindness. 

Being further questioned if he was aware 
where Miss Cecilia Marchant was living’he re- 
plied that she was.a. teaener ima. school at 
Battersea ; that he had seen her and borrowed 
a small. sum of money quite lately. 

_ Mr. Fentyman carefully took down the ad- 
Gresses, and, going into Furnival’s ‘room de- 
spatched him in a cab to verify tne statements, 
as he did not wish to be the dupe of amimpostor, 
though there was an air of trath aboup Alexan- 
Ger which forbade that supposition. 

A couple ef hours, passed before Furnival re- 
turned, the time being spent in conversation, 
between. the clerk and his employer: ‘The 


latter was:in high spirits, while the former was 
correspondingly depressed. 

Mr. Fentyman felt that with the forged cheque 
in his: possession he eould do ashe liked with 
Aiexander, wno bitterly cursed the evil hour in 
which he listened to the counsels of Fowler, for 
had he'not done so he would have been his own 
masterand could: have dictated terms to the 
man whose bond slave he now was. 

When the head'cierk came back he fully con- 
firmed in every particular the statements which 
the elerk had made, Cecilia was'living where he 
bad:said, and the clergyman testified to bis in- 
timate acquaintance with Alexander. 

‘That will do, you can withdraw,” said Mr. 
Fentyman to Furnival, who reared somewhat 
puzzled: at what was going on. ‘Now, Mr. 
Lommond,” he added, “come home and dine 
with me. Of your share of the money of Old 
Sowerby Iam certain, because if you refuse it 
me I shall consign you to a dungeon.” 

Alexander groaned in agony of spirit. 

To-morrow,” continued’ the lawyer, “you 
shall go and see your cousin, Cecilia, and begin 
to make love to her: What the wife has belongs 
also to the husband, and when Miss Marchant is 
your wife [ shali expect half of what will come 
to her.” 

“ Are those’your terms, sir ?” 

* They are, and I cannot abate one jot or iota 
of them. You will, after all, have a very nice 
little sum to.live upon.” - 

Mr. Fentyman put om his hat and, followed 
by Alexander; quitted tle-office and went to the 
brougham, which at five o'clock’ was always in 
waiting to convey him to-his aristocratic home 
in a Western: suburb. 

It was quite a new laxury to Alexander Lom- 
mond to ride in a well-appointed brougham, 
which dashed rapidly through the streets, and 
loli on its luxurious cushions. He had been ac- 
customed to walk, or, at best, to console himseif 
with a hired cab, or sit outside the cheap and 
popular omnibus. 

Very bitter were hie reflections’as he'sat be- 
side the lawyer, his knees:covered’ with a light 
rug madeof silver fox skins, ‘for if he had not 
followedievil courses at‘the instigation of Fowler 
he mightatthat moment have had the eommand 
ofrany amount of ‘money, whieh, as'‘Old Sowerby’s 
heir, Mr. Fentyman would have been only too 
glad:to advance him. 

But the thing was’done, and’ conld ‘not be un- 
done. 

He -was*bound ‘handand: foot, and: could not 
help himself. 

Mr. Fentyman lived ina magnificently fur- 


latter being a beautiful’ blonde about nineteen 
years of age. 

Those who were in the Habit of seeing the 
lawyeriat/ his dingy ‘chambers: in*Lincoln’s Inn 
would not have believed him to be the same 
person if! they: had visited him at home. 

There he threw off the trammels of the law, 
the nard, dry, almost uncivil manner of the 
lawyer; and became the genial host and the 
agreeable gentleman. 

Wien. he took Alexander Lommond-into his 
house he walked into the drawing-room, ‘where 
his wife and daughter were awaiting hint; know- 
ing that*he*was:as-punetial as clockwork, and 
kissing both, introdueed his-clerk. 

“One of my employés,” he exclaimed. “™ Mr. 
\Alexander’ Lomuiond. I have brought him 
home to-dine and spend‘the evening.” 

“Very glad to see him, I’m sure,” replied 
Mrs: Fentyman, making a courtesy, for-she had 
not always been well off, and was alittle bit old- 
fashioned. i 

** He works hard, and wantsa little relaxation, 
Capital hand with his pen. Ha! ha!” 

Alexander winced under this. home thrust. 

**T like to see employers.andiem ployed, mingle 
together after business is over,” said Ada Fenty- 
man, the daughter. 

“Thank, you,, Miss Fentyman,’ remarked 
Alexander. 

He saw that the beautiful blonde was regard- 
ing his in face with something-akin to 
admiration, and at the'same time he thought 





nished house with‘his wife-and daughter, the‘ 





os had never seen such a pretty girl in his 
e. 

The very first moment he set eves on Ada 
Fentyman he fell desperately in love with her, 
and again the bitter thoughts gnawed at his 
heart, for he had been ordered to make love to 
and marry his cousin Cecilia. 

A short time afterwards dinner was served in 
@ sumptuous style. Wine flowed freely, and the 
evening was passed very pleasantly. 

Ada played with capital execution, and Alex- 
ander Lommond sang well in a strong: baritone 
voice. 

When he-took his leave, the. ladies, who. did 
not Keep much company, pleasantly asked him 
to come again, which caused him to tnink he 
bad made a favourable impression. 

Returning to nis lodgings, which consisted of 
a bed and sitting-room in Bloomsoury, he found 
Fowler installed im his: arm-chair, smoking a 


| cigar and reading a paper. 


He started visibly, and turned* pale, while a 
look of disgust crossed his face. 

* You are late,’ cried Fowler, looking at’ his 
watch. “ It:is now eleven.” 

“Well, suppose it is twelve, what then?’ 
asked Alexander. 

“Nonsense; don’t bandy words with me. 
Where is the money ?” 

“I thought betser of it, and tore up the 
forged cheque.” 

On hearing these words Fowler's face beeame 
convulsed with passion. Dashing the paper on 
the ground, he cleached his fists; and hissed out 
the word : 

“Liar!” 

“ It is-all very well'to call names,” said Alex- 
ander. 

«I will eall’the police,” replied Fowler, whose 
expression and manner were demoniacal: 

“You can do as you please.” 

Where is’ the money—the money—the 
money ?” 

“I did not getany. You have ears to hear, 
haven’t you?” answered: Alexander. ‘I tore 
tine forged cheque up, and, thank goodness, you 
have no hold over me.” 

** Coward!” 

“Tnat may be, but, my dear fellow, I am not 
@ criminal, and’ I can say to you, ‘ Mr. Fowler, 
there is my door, be good enough to make use of 
it.” 

* Do you mean that ?” 

“ Most certainly I do.” 

Alexander did not deem it expedient’ to tell 
him all that had bappened, simply wishing to get 
rid of him and never nave anything ‘more to do 
with him as-lony as he lived. 

“T believe you have got the money and intend 
to rob me; shrieked Fowler. 

* You are perfectly at liberty to-believe what 
you like.” 

“ Bot——”"” 

“« Please oblige me by ridding me of ‘your ot- 
jectionable, presence, Mr. Fowler, or I-stiall be 
under the painful necessity of kickingyuu /out,” 
cried Alexander. ' 

“Tll see old Fentyman ami: hare, you 
axresteds” 

“You will act as you think hest.” 

Baffled, enraged, and searcely kmowingywhat 
to do, Fowler pestowed a vindictive loox upon 
his former dupe and went away. 

After ail,” remarked Alexander, asi he ‘sank 
into the chair which Fowler had just vacatud, and 
gave way toa sigh of|contentmunt, “ip is:wetter 
to be in the power of Fentyman tian tine tool of 
that hateful fellow.” 

He. soon recovered his serenity and: adiowed 
himself to build.castles im tne air.. He nad no 
liking for his,cousin Cecilia, puthe feit teat he 
was desperately in love with Ada Fentyman, 
and. he wished that Cecilia was dead. If'she were 
out of tae way all the money would be nis, and 
no doubt Mr. Fentyman would Jet him marry 
his daughter; foria man who: is- young, hanca- 
sowe, and, rich is always an eligiblesuivor for 
the hand of any girl. 

In the morning he called. upon the lawyer, 
who gave him some money for expenses, and 
‘told’ him to lose no time in seeking his -consin, 
adding that he should expect to see him from 
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time to time at his house to report progress. 
Meanwhile he would take out letters of ad- 
ministration for Old Sowerby’s fortune and lay 
claim to the money, all of which would take | 
come time. | 

Alexander found his cousin at home in the | 
evening, and she was very glad to see him, as | 
they had been playmates together when children. | 
Cecilia Marchant was a pretty, flaxen-haired | 
cirl, with a childish expression of countenance, | 
and very winsome manners. Her work in the 
school was over for the day and she was practis- | 
ing the church service at the piano with a young | 
man, as they were both members of the | 
choir. 

This young man was named Willie Gray, he 
was a clerk in the City, and absolutely wor- 
shiped Cecilia, who returned his affection. It 
was easy to see that they leved one another, 
and Alexander had not been an hour in the 
room before he ascertained that they were en- 
gaged. ‘This fact was not displeasing to him, 
for it rendered it useless for him to make up to 
her, and it strengthened his determination to 
bring her happy young life toa close. 

Urged on by self-interest he was vile enough 
to think of killing this simple-hearted and in- 
nocent young creature, though the means for 
so doing did not at once oceur to him. He would 
have to proceed cautiously, for he had no incli- 
nation to put bis neck in jeopardy, so he was as 
polite to her and Mr. Gray as he could be, mak- 
ing himself generally agreeable and being 
amiable as he well knew how to be when he 
liked. 

Having an excellent voice he joined them in 
singing the beautiful strains of Jackson’s “ Te 
Deum,” and Willie Gray was charmed at having 
made his acquaintance. When he rose to go 
Cecilia exclaimed: 

“Come and see us again soon, dear cousin. I 
say ‘us’ because Willie is here every evening 
and it saves me from feeling lonely.” 

“ Nothing will give me greater pleasure,” re- 
plied the hypocrite. 

“‘ Next Monday is Bank Holiday,” said Willie 
Gray, “we were thinking of taking a boat and 
going up the river. Do you row, Mr. Lom- | 
mond ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Alexander. ‘There are | 
very few things in the athletic line that I cannot | 
do.” 

“Will you join us ia our proposed excur- 
sion ?”” 

“Willingly. Expect me at an early hour. 
Say ten o’clock. We can have a long day and en- 
joy ourselves,” Alexander said, gaily. 

He kissed Cecilia in a brotnerly way, shook 
hands heartily with Willie Gray, and took his | 
departure, having made a favourable impression | 
upon the unsophisticated City clerk who was to 
marry his cousin. 

Wnen he reached home he found a letter from 
Fowier, in which the latter said : 


“| INTEND to be revenged on you for the way 
in which you have treated me. You ordered me | 
out of the house as if I had been a dog, and you 
have failed to keep faith withme. I never for- 
give or forget an injury. Last night I had a 
peculiar dream, which has led me to make in- 
quiries. I dreamt that your rich uncle came to 
me in his grave clothes. Standing up in his | 
cerements with outstretched hand he said: 

«** Find the will I made ten years ago. There 
is villainy going on. You are my chosen in- 
strument to defeat it. They think I died intes- 
tate, but in the will I speak of I have left ali : 
my fortune to the Crown, my nephew and my 
niece are not entitled to a penny.’ ‘The vision 
disappeared, but it may come again and speak 
more distinctly. I have found on inquiry that 
Mr. Sowerby is dead. You are doubtless aware 
of the fact, and thinking that you will come into 
money you nave dared to treat me as you have 
done. Beware, for if I find the will the 
spirit form spoke of, I will bring you on your 
knees and make you regret ever having 
offended me.” 








Alexander read the singular letter with grave 
apprehension, for he well knew Fowler’s deter- 
mined and vindictive character. 





He tried to laugh at the warning as being a 
clumsy trick designed to frighten him, but the 
smile died away upon his livid lips and the 
clammy damp of apprehension gathered on his 


row. 

In a few days he recovered his composure, and 
growing braver, began to ridicule tne idea of a 
ghost of his uncle appearing to Fowler, and he 
decided in his mind that there could not bea 
will in existence or his uncle would not have 


| applied to Mr. Fentyman to draw one up. He 


sought the lawyer and spoke of his visit to 
Cecilia, but he said nothing about his intention 
to sweep her out of the way of his ambition, for 
he thought that Mr. Fentyman had quite enough 
power over him as it was. 

All be did was to lead him to believe that his 
courtship with Cecilia was progressing favour- 
ably. 

His visits to the lawyer’s house were frequent 
and he was tnrown much into the society of Ada, 
to whom he made violent love, she appearing 
nothing loth to receive his advances. Some- 
times he called in the morning when her father 
was at business and her mother engaged in at- 
tending to her domestic affairs. 

Then they would walk in the shady, sheltered 
garden in the centre of the square in which Mr. 
Fentyman, lived and strolling under the trees 
he whispered words of passionate adoration in 
her ears. 

Ada knew that he had been a clerk in her 
father’s office, but she fancied that as he was a 
friend of Mr. Fentyman’s he was a young gen- 
tleman of independent means who was learning 
his profession and could do as he liked with his 
money and his time. As she had been brought 
up very strictly and ner father entertained few 
friends she had never had a lover. 

Consequently it was novel and agreeable to be 
spoken to as she was by him, and it pleased her 
to be told that she was the most beautiful 
creature in existence and that Alexander would 
gladly die for one kiss from her rosy lips. 

It was a lovely morning when he asked her if 
she loved him well enough to be his wife, a 
gentle zephyr agitated the branches of the trees, 
the many flowers shed their sweet perfume 
around, and the lovers sat in an arbour 
covered with blossoming jasmine and clematis. 

Alexander was genuine in his love for Ada 
Fentyman if he was false in ali else, and his 
voice vibrated with anxiety as be spoke. 

** Will you be mine, dearest ?” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied. “I have long loved 

ou.” 

“ Thank you for that blessed avowal, my own,” 
he cried. “I scarcely dared to hope for so much 
happiness. Now we will go through life hand in 
hand and heart to heart.” 

** But my father ?” 

“You must not breathe a word to him yet. 
Wait awnile until I tell you.” 

“Is it not wrong to keep a secret from my 


; parents ?”” 


“For my sake keep silence, darling one,” he 
urged, for it did not answer his purpose that 
Mr. Fentyman should know anything about his 
: lag to his daughter until Cecilia was 

ead. 

Ada consented to do as he requested her and 
that night she went asleep witif a secret 
— on her mind for the first time in her 
iife. 

Yet it was a pleasant secret, for she was revel- 
ling in the new-born happiness.of love’s young 
dream. 

So far Alexander Lommond had triumphed. 





CHAPTER III. 
BACK FROM THE GRAVE. 


Tue Bank holiday upon which Alexander had 
promised to accompany Cecilia and Willie Gray 
upon the river dawned bright and fair, not a 
cloud obscured the surface of the horizon, and 
pleasure seekers among the toiling masses of 
the metropolis were early astir. 

Alexander presented himself at the little 
school-teacher’s lodgings soon after breakfast 





and was surprised to find her receive him with 
an air of disappointment. 

« What is the matter, my child ?” he asked. 

Oh,” replied Cecilia, almost crying, “it is 
too bad. Wille’s mother is taken ill, ail ofa 
sudden, and he is called away to Canterbury.” 

** So he cannot go, eh ?” : 

«Of course not, but he has written to say that 
we are by no means to put off our outing on his 
account, though it would have been so much 
nicer to have had him with us.” 

“I perfectly agree with you in that respect,” 
said Alexander, “for I never remember meeting 
a nicer fellow.” 

This praise of her lover quite won Cecilia’s 
heart, and she felt that she should enjoy herself 
with her cousin. 

In a ‘short while she was dressed in becoming 
summer costume, with a neat little boating bat 
and jacket. 

They proceeded by train to Barnes, walked 
across the common, and when they reached the 
river’s side hired a boat in which to goup the 
river, their destination being Kew, for they 
thought they would dine there and spend an hour 
or two in the beautiful gardens for which that 
classic spot is famous. 

The water was smooth. Alexander sculled 
gently up with the tide, and Cecilia chatted 
carelessly like a child at play. 

Her companion answered her in monosyllables, 
for his mind was at'work. It occurred to nim 
that his opportunity had come. It would be so 
easy to upset the boat, or run under the bows of 
@ passing barge. Who could blame him if his 
fair cousin sank to rise'no more and found a 
watery grave ? 

Yes, he would do it. 

But not in the daylight. He would make the 
day as long as he could, and when the shades of 
night fell and the damp mists were rising from 
the dark, Nowy river, he would ‘row 
back to where they hired the boat, and on the 
way carry his fell purpose into execution. 

“Can you swim?” he asked, in a careless 


manner. 

“Swim ?” she repeated. “‘ Dear me, no. What- 
ever made you ask such a question ?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied, with a far-away look 
in his eyes. “I used to bathe just about here, 
and that is what made me think about it.” 

*T should like to learn. It is an accomplish. 
ment thatall girls should possess. Suppose the 
boat was to upset ?” 

Alexander Lommond smiled in a cruel, hard 
manner. 

“No fear of her swamping,” he answered, 
* while I hold the sculls.” 

“You do row nicely, better than Willie Gray. 
Oh, how I do wish he was here, dear boy,” she 


d. 

** You love him very much, Cissy ?” remarked 
Alexander. 

“ Better than life itself. Weare to be mar- 
ried at Christmas. I thought I would not teil 
you, but it is just as well that you should 
know.” 

“Cecilia blushed deeply as she spoke, and 
cast down her deep blue eyes. 

“ At Christmas? So soon?” 

‘Oh, we have known one another two years, 
andI amso lonely, having no fatier and mother. 
You are the only relation I nold any intercourse 
with, asold Uncle Sowerby will neither see me 
nor answer my letters.” 

“Nor mine either.” 

*Do you think he will leave us anything 
when he dies?” asked Ceciiia, who was entirely 
ignorant of her rich relative’s decease. 

“ Not a farthing, the old curmudgeon.” 

** Well, it is one comfort he can’t take his 
money with him,” Cecilia said. 

“It would melt very quickly where he is 
going.” 

“ Oh, Alexander, how wicked of you. I pray 
for him every night.” 

“Do you?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“Then you must be one of the ‘unco’ guid,’ 
as the Scotch say, or you must find teaching 
school very agreeable,” said Alexander, dryly. 

“On the contrary, it is very disagreeable, but 
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I do not hate uncle because his unkindness 
ompels me to work. I thank Heaven that I 
Thave health, strength, and ability to keep my- 
self.” 
«Your principles are only equalled by your 
beauty, and only excelled by your Christian 
fortitade,” answered Alexander, with mild sar- 


asim. 

By this time they had shot under Kew Bridge, 
and a waterman outside an hotel was standing 
‘on the strand. 

“This way, your honour,” -he exclaimed. 
“This side for the original and only Poor Jack. 
Easy with your left, sir. That’s right.” 

Alexander sculled in; the nose of the boat 
grated on the gravel, and in a few moments he 
was assisting Ada to alight. 

They spent a delightful day in the gardens, 
had an excellent dinner, and sat in the gardens 
of the hotel, listening to the not too seductive 
strains of a wandering troubadour, whose guitar 
was slightly out of repair. 

Several times Cecilia urged upon her cousin 
the propriety of returning, but he put her off 
with one excuse and another until it was nearly 
dark. 

They then got into the boat, and with a swiftly- 
rushing tide just on the ebb they started for 
home. 

By the time they got off the towing path at 
Mortlake it was pitch dark. Not a star was to 
be seen in the ink-black sky. Alexander heard 
a barge approaching. He did not alter his course 
in the least. 

Suddenly there was a tremendous collision 
and a heart-rending crash. The boat was split 
to atoms as if it had been made of so much 
match-wood, and Cecilia was precipitated into 
the water. 

She uttered a piercing shriek which found 
strange echees. Alexander also sank into the 
flood, but he was a strong and powerful 
swimmer, and reached the shore in safety. 

Not a single effort did he make to save his 
unfortunate cousin, whom he did not doubt 
for a moment was drowned. What could have 
saved her ? 

He saw lights flashing on the barge, he heard 
hoarse cries. Then all was still, and he walked 
down the towing-path towards an inn where 
hospitable lamps attracted his attention. 

Then he narrated the accident and begged 
for assistance. Boats were launched and a 
search made without result. When it was 
nearly midnight he returned to town and gave 
an account of what had happened at the poor 
— lodgings, leaving a letter for Willie 

ra 


y: 

The next day he presented himself at Mr. 
Fentyman’s law office and was received very 
cordially by that gentleman. 

“I have bad news to report, sir,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Indeed. What is it ?” asked the lawyer. 

“Yesterday I took my cousin out fora row, 
the boat was capsized, she was drowned, and I 
only escaped by a miracle.” 

“What! Cecilia Marchant dead ?” 

“I am sorry to say it is only too true,” 
Alexander replied, with a sigh. 

“Good gracious! Then you are the sole heir 
to Old Sowerby’s fortune? Well, that simpli- 
fies matters. Ishould not grieve over it. Itis 
your gain, if you look at it in the right way,” 
said Mr. Fentyman. 

“ But I have lost the young lady you wished 
me to m or 

“ That is true, but after all said and done you 
are free to marry anyone you like.” 

“TI wish I was.” 





“And why not, pray?” replied the lawyer, 
falling into the trap which Alexander Lommond 
had so cleverly laid for him. ‘“ Youare young, | 
well made, handsome, rich, for you will have a 
fourth part of Old Sowerby’s fortune. Any girl 
would be glad to have you, and any father re- 
joiced to accept you as a son-in-law.” | 

* Do you think go, sir 2?” 

“I don’t think so. Iam sure of it.” . 

_ “In that case, sir,” exclaimed Alexander, in 
the most respectful manner, but with a slight } 
sparkle in his eye, “ will you huve any objection 


if I ask you to allow me to marry your 
daughter ?” q 

Mr. Fentyman looked at him in a curious 
manner. 

“Ada! Marry my Ada?” he cried. 

« Yes, sir.” 

** But how do you know she will have you ?” 

“Ask her. That is all. I am content to 


abide by her decision,” repiied Alexander. 

“ You astonish me. I can’t understand this. 
But, by George, if the girl says she will accept 
you, I will raise no objection. That will bring 
ALL the money Old Sowerby left into the family. 
I will quit business at once. Come home with 
me ” 


Mr. Fentyman was ina hurry. He wanted to 
see if Ada really liked Alexander Lommond, and 
they went to the West End together in a cab. 

Ada was seen and questioned. 

With some tears and much confusion she 
confessed that she entertained a sincere passion 
for Alexander. Mr. Fentyman said nothing 
more, and it was arranged that the marriage 
should take place in a month. 

During this interval Alexander made frequent 
visits to the lodgings which Cecilia had iately 
occupied, but he could gain no intelligence re- 
specting her. ’ 

The body had not been found, or if discovered 
it had not been identified, and had probably 
been consigned to a pauper’s grave, like many 
others of the unknown dead. 

He wrote to Willie Gray’s office and received 
no satisfaction, for his letter was returned to 
him marked: “ Gone away, and left no address.” 

Perfectly easy in his mind he looked forward 
to his marriage with Ada with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

The day and the hour came. 

Mr. Fentyman had made grand preparations, 
and Ada was to have six bridesmaids chosen 
from amongst her schoolmates. 

As Alexander Lommond dressed himself for 
the ceremony he looked at himself in the glass 
and smiled complacently. 

** Nothing can dash the cup of happiness from 
my lips,” he murmured. “ All goes well.” 

A weird echo seemed to repeat the first word. 
Nothing! 

He turned his head uneasily over his shoulder 
and, turning pale, shuddered visibly. Opening 
a drawer he took from it a small pistol, which he 
placed in his pocket. 

‘* With this I shall be safe,’’ he added. 

Descending the stairs he got into a carriage 
and was driven to tne church, where the bridal 
party had already assembled. The clergyman 
in his robes was standing within the altar rails, 
and the procession moved up the aisle. 

Suddenly a man darted from behind a pillar 
where he had been concealed, and barred the 
way. 

® Pause Y’ he exclaimed, excitedly. ‘Pause, 
young lady, for you are about to marry a pauper 
and a criminal.” 

Ada became as white as a sheet, and would 
have fallen had not her mother supported her, 
while the bridesmaids felt as if they would like 
to go into hysterics. 

“ What is this ?’’ asked Mr. Fentyman. 

Alexander was unable to utter a word, for he 
had recognised Fowler, and his threatening 
letter occurred to him with horrid distinctness. 
Fowler flourished a parchment iu the air. 

“This is the will of Mr. Sampson Sowerby 
which I found amongst his papers,” he replied, 
“and in it be leaves all his money to Cecilia 
Marchant.” 

« Te—let me 1—look,” stammered Mr. Fenty- 
man. 

He hastily glanced over the document which 
Fowler held for his inspection. 

** Quite correct,” he added. ‘* Will made ten 
years ago. Duly signed, sealed, and delivered. 
No getting over that. But, my dear sir, Cecilia 
Marchant is dead.” 

“Dead?” repeated Fowler, with a mocking 
laugh. 

“Yes. She was drowned off Mortlake.” 

“ Ha, ha!’ cried Fowler. 

He waved his hand, and ayoung man leading 
a girl by the hand appeared on the scene. 





They were Cecilia Marchant and Willie 
Gray. 

** Not so dead as you seem to have expected, 
Mr. Fentyman,” said Willie Gray. “The barge 
which upset the boat containing my betrothed 
held men who had more courage than this 
- who left her to her fate; they saved her 

ife.”’ 

Alexander seemed as if turned into stone, and 
Ada regarded him with dismay. 

« Well, well, well,” exclaimed Mr. Fentyman, 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, “I don’t 
see what this has to do with it. Don’t makea 
fuss. If Mr. Lommond has no claim to Old 
Sowerby’s money, he can still marry my 
daughter.” 

“ No!” shouted Fowler. 

“And why not, pray?” 

“Because the law claims him. Officers, ad- 
vance and do your duty.” 

Two policemen came forward and placed them- 
selves in such a position that they could seize 
Alexander at a moment’s notice. 

“The law! Whatdo you mean?” cried Mr. 
Fentyman. 

“ He has committed forgery, and you know it. 
I dogged your footsteps one evening, you 
dropped a pocket-book, in it was the cheque 
which bore the forgery of your name. It is 
here !” 

Fowler flourished tke cheaue which he had 
spoken about, and seemed beside himself with 
excitement. 

“T said I would hunt him down, and I have 
done so,” continued he; “‘ my revenge is nearly 
complete.” 

« But I decline to prosecute,” exclaimed Mr. 
Fentyman, “he can still marry my child, 
if she is willing to take him with all his 
faults.” 

“Never!” said Ada, with a look of intense 
disdain. 

Alexander Lommond drew the pistol from his 
pocket and hastily discharged one barrel at 
Fowler, who fell dead, snot through the 
heart. 

Making one bound he sprang over the pews 
into the chancel, when another report was heard 
and the wretched young man was found by the 
officer weltering in his blood, with life rapidly 
ebbing away. 

“Tt’s all over,” he murmured, “and I am 
justly punished.” 

Tne bridal party hastily left the church, Ada 
being conveyed to the carriage in a fainting 
condition. 

Willie Gray and Cecilia gave some orders re- 
specting the body of Fowler, with whom tkey 
had been in communication for some time, he 
having arranged the dramatic tableau in tne 
church, and walked quietly away. 

“« Now you are an heiress, darling, you will not 
care for me,” said Willie. 

“Oh, Willie, I give it all to you, dearest,” 
Cecilia replied. 

They were married soon afterwards, and it 
cannot be denied that they did more good with 
the money than Oid Sowerby ever did, for they 
expended it for the benefit of tneir fellow crea- 
tures. 

Mr. Fentyman in twelve months died of a 
broken heart, leaving his wife and daughter 
without any means of subsistence, for he had 
fully lived up to his income. 

The first act of Mr. and Mrs. Gray was to settle 
a handsome competency on the widow and Ada, 
and they frequently visit a north London ceme- 
tery, where theresting-place of Alexander Lom- 
mond is marked by a plain tombstone. Plain 
though it is there is never a week, summer or 
winter, which sees it unadorned by a wreath of 
flowers. 








As postmasters have not enough to do they 
are in future to act as recruiting officers. Each 
office is to exhibit in a conspicuous place a notice 
that “every information as to the advantages 
of the army, and particulars as to the manner 
of enlistment, can be obtained within.” The 
candidate addresses himself to the postmaster, 
who thereupon hands him a “ form of applica- 
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tiotr to enlist,” which may be filled up’ then and 
there. Should the applicant be unequal to 
this labour, the postmaster’will take it off bis 
hands, and address these applications, after’ 
filling them in, to the officer in charge of the re- 
cruiting district. 
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« Ruts, Ruth, only fancy! Pa has a young 
man conving down to see him by the? five-thirty 
train, and he’s going to stop I don’t know how 
long.” 

The speaker was a girl of about eighteen, who 
threw herself down beside another girl, who was 
couched ona pleasant country lawn, under the 
shade of a large chestnut tree, througiv whose 
branches the June sunlight fell: with mitigated 
heat and splendour. There was a pleasant, 
sleep-producing hum of insects in the air. 

«Really, dear,” replied Miss Davidson; who 
was visiting her friend Alice Bedford at her 
father’s house, Bedford Hall, Sussex. 

“Ien’t it exciting?” resumed Miss Bedford, 
with mock gravity. “ Now did you ever think 
that papa knew such a thing asa young 
man P”” 

«I confess it has occurred to me sometimes, 
but only as a very unlikely possibility.” 

I don’t think people im general would have 
called Rath Davidson a pretty girl, yet there 
was something strangely attractive about her. 
She was wall, with a figure wt once tipe and 
supple. 

Her plain face was redeemed from being 
wholly wunattraetive by the dark, soft, expressive 
eyes that'seemed to dream forth out of it. She 
bad fine masses of brown hair touched with gold, 
coiled round her small head. 

Her friend Alice was very different looking. 
She was slight, under the average height. Sihe 
had blue eyes, fullyof light mischief. Her’ hair 
only resembled her friend’s somewhat “in 
colour. 

“« Why, what are you reading ?” she went'on. 
“ Wiat—Browning again ? Forever Browning! 
Tennyson I like and understand—but ‘Brown- 
ing! Well, I can’t make any sense out of itis 
poems.” 

« Certainly the meaning is difficult some- 
times,” teplied the other, with a laugh; “out I 
see you have brought your Tennyson. Whatdo 
you want me to read tovyou ?” 

Miss Davidson had a low, subtle, very/expres- 
sive voice, and read charmingly, and very ‘fond 
was Alice Bedford of lying on thé lawn through 
long, lazy, hot summer afternoons and listening 
to herfriend’s low voice. In herchild-like way 
she really enjoyed poetry, and then her friend’s 
voice seemed iie a beautiful accompaniment:to 
the great song of summer going on all round 
them. 

Alice thought 
Queen.” 

« And the ‘ May Queen’ you shajl have then, 
dear,” said Miss Davidson, bending down and 


she would like the “‘ May 


kissing the fair face—certainly-it was a very | 


pretty face. 

When the reading was over Alice sprang 
up. 

“T must go,” she said, “ and: see that this new 
cook understands about dinner. She can’t be 
kept if she doesn’t improve. Did yon ever see 
anything like her omelette this morning ? ‘Only 
fancy if tne young man had been there! 
Shouldn’t I have gone through the floor—that’s 
all!” 

And she struck a tragic attitude. 

* Go, you absard child, and reprove the cook 
for her omelette.” 

“And you don’t feel imclined to imspect the 
kitehen with me?” 


** You are right, dear—I do not ; but‘at dinner 


‘and played on her bright-hair. 





I wil? inspect ‘the’ results of the’ kitchen with 


“pleasure.” 1 


So Alice Bedford went, whistling to Pykes, a 
vastly overgrown black-and-tan terrier who-was 
waddling slowly: and gravely down the garderf 
path, looking curiously at the flower-beds .as he 
passed them, as if he could not quite make them 
out,/and should’ very much ‘like an explanation 
ope the:subject. 

Hearing his mistress whistle he'somewhat in- 
creased his pace, and artived in that gasping, 
granting condition indicative with black-and-: 
tans ‘of extreme delight. 

Ruth took up Browning again, turned over a 
page or two—then seemed to forget all about: 
it. Her thoughts seemed “far away, and there 
was aslightly bitter expression round tieeorners 
of her moath. 

The sunbeams waved over her ‘white dress 
Now: and‘then 
there was a shimmer 6f butterfties im ‘the air. 
Then, as with an effort, Miss Davidson recalled 
herself, and went-on with the “Flight of the 
Duchess.” 

Mrs. Bedford had died very shortly after g¢iv- 
ing birth to a daughter, her first child, ‘the-pre- 
sent Alice. The blow' cut‘ iome, and'at/onee Mr. 
Bedford seemed to grow prematurely old and 
grave, and shunned society. 

Only he struck up.a friendship with Ruth's 
father, who lived about twenty miles distant. 
The fact that they were both widowers, and had 
both loved their wives, may have had something 
to say to’the commencement of the'friendship, 


“I was just saying to-your father,” he*began, 
‘addressingsAlive, “ what ian.awful treat itis two 
a'fellow. like mevto get into the country. Idon’t 
believe that I’ve been in an English country 
house tiliméw since I was a boy,! and used to be 
for sever making -raids om the orchard, ana 
harrowing up the feelings ofmy feminine cousins 
by going bird-nesting, or setting the dogs to 
ight.” 

“IT do think?’ osid: Mies, “‘ that there: is 
‘nothing more horrible in all the workd than a 
ge 

“And "thy Gear, pettaitiy agree with you,” 
‘put in Miss Davidseh, with ‘that » ectreme 
earnestness ‘of manner which was’ one of:mer 
great 

“tt suppose,” said Mitr. Rivers, ““that'I am 
quite of your opinion.» ‘Gertamly at the present 

moment I do not regard: a: boy as:a deligintiul 
specinnen of humanity. Still, Ivbelievesthat tne 
best men come from the worst) boys. “Please 


was only @ moderately ‘bad boy. Of course I 
could dotiings like'those.I have just-toli 7 
of 3: batilhad ‘this redeeming ‘grace—tnat if 
eould not emulate my companions in the an 
extreme of ‘their “delinquencies, TD alveays: re- 
‘pected the ‘blavkest sheed. -I mmmst' have felt 
sure how splendidly white he would wasn in the 
‘end’ 


Here the'tveleome-dinner-bell sounded 

‘Well, Bath, how do’ you live’ him?” asked 
Alice, when, having left thé gentlemen to their 
cigars, the two girls were strolling round ‘whe 


nor did it fail-when Mr. Davidson took to him- garden 


self another wife. His friend oly aid his‘hand 
on his shoulder and said: 


“If you can love again, old boy, why ‘steuld }- 


you not? We see how Nature rights herself 
after amy great shock. I hope your ‘wife won’t 
mind your Ruth coming'to see my ‘Alice. I’m 
such a dull companion for her when ‘she’s‘home 
for the holidays.” 

The-new Mrs. Davidson was only too pleased 
to see as little of her step-daughter as possible, 
for father and ‘child were devoted to each other, 


and Mrs. Davidson number’ two, a women’ of 


great beauty, with a manner whieh in company 
seemed imperturbably sweet, was | really 
desperately jealous and excitable. 

So things did not go on very smoothly after 
the first billing and cooing of these somewhat 
mature doves were over; for, to make matters 
worse, Mr. Davidson. had o very decided temper 
of his own when roused, though tt took much 
more to rouse Him than to Kindle the wrath’ of 
his wife. 

T have'no doubt that many a‘ time, wher he 
had despatched his child to Bedford Hall, that 
at least compatative peace might prevail in’ his 
own house, ne wished for tne old life “back 
—the old sad life, but sad with a sunset 
sorrow. ; 

No rest had he unless he was'always praising 
his wife, paying her compliments—in ‘short,} 
unless he was for ever acting whe lover, and 
this at times.irked nim. 

But when Ruth was ‘sixteen, while she was 
passing the first week of her summer ‘holidays 
at the Grange, Mrs. Davidson quitted' this life 
very suddenly, and under painful circumstances. 
It cut. Mr. Davidson, said the neighbours, much 


more ‘than they stiould have thongit. Reti and |! 


Alice henceforth became the fastest friends: 
Ttnink it wopld interest no one’ to! be ‘told 
how this patticular summer day of ‘which -I am 
writing ‘passed away ‘till the eventful: hour of 
dinner came. It was only known by tite ‘two 
girls that the guest had arrived. They entered 
the drawing-room together shortly before 


dinner, 
‘‘Rivers,” said Mr. Bedford, “‘this'is my 
daughter. “Now let me imtroduce you ‘to ‘her 


great friend, Miss Davidson.” 
Mr. Rivers ‘was a tall, slight man, with a some- 


what weary expression of countenanee, as if life |- 


were not much to his taste. His hair was 
black and thick, and his forehead high -and 
broad. You ‘felt sure that nisélear grey eyes 
could kindle if he could-ever feel a strong‘emo- 
tion. He had a lazy but:not anpleasant way of 
speaking. 


« Dtnink he’s-very. pleasant, but a little ‘con- 
ceited—don’t you?” 

“Perhaps atitela, but Pthink Dtather Hike it 
than otherwise.” 

Mr. Bedford had’ not the Jenst interition of 
dispensing with hisafter-dinner nap, so when 
he had taken his customary'amount of wine he 
said : 

“T shall make no strancer of ‘you; my dear 
Rivers. Perhaps Preally feel older than'T look. 
Anyhow, the great point‘is how aman feels. I 
‘must have my forty winks after dinner’ or I*m 
good for nothing, so I'l let you ' go now’ to the 
‘ladies. “You'll find them either in the garéen 
or the drawing+room. Ah’! there they are ih the 
garden. fF hear 'theit voices.” 

Phe less' you treat me like n sttanget, sir, 
ithe more flattered I shall feel,” baid Mr. Rivers, 
and having'testified to his beliéf’ in the exeel- 
lence of ‘his host’s burgutidy bya final glass, he 
owalked into the garden'through’ the open‘French 
{window. 

It was about nine o’clock. One or two stats, 
gold in the heat, were beginning to falter throngh 
the warm; intense, blue night. It was wonder- 
‘fully still. Over everything there’ seemed to 
"brood the preseneeof.a'great peace. Following 
the sound of voices Rivers soon came up’with 
‘the ladies. 

‘Mr. Bedford ' has turned’ me over ‘to you,;”’‘he 
said 


To which Alice replied, with a‘laugh’: 

«We didn’t suppose you would ‘have come of 
your own free'will. But things might ve worse 
for you. Both Miss Davitison and! Tf like the 
smell of smoke, so ‘you can light ‘your’ pipe or 
your cigar just-as you please.” 

“Thanks. "Then, if ‘you really mean “that, T 
will smoke anothercigar. Of 'course'you Know 
that when I said £ was turned over''t6 you, I 
only meant to apélogise for my ititrusion. Now 
‘did I not interrupt some most important éonfi- 
| dence ?”” 

“You came just in‘the most thriltitig part ‘of 
fit,” says Miss Davidson, in her low; sweet voice. 

There is‘something in it which stiggests to him, 
Hhe vannot tell why, the purity and peace of 
summer. moonlight. 

They havé been standing still; “now Alice 


says: 
“I propose ‘that we move on. Don’t awful 


things happen ‘to people who stand on dewy 
‘grass ?” 

So they leave the lawn and bein strolling 
about the long, winding garden paths. 

“A night like this,” says ‘Rivers, tating the 





cigar from his lips, ‘always’ brings to'my mind 


idon’t think I’m speaking im self:praise,;for 1 . 


| 
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these lines 6f Matthew Arnoid’s,” sand he 


quotes : 
*€ Roses that own the alleys shine afar, 
inve-tonffied lattices, 


‘and ups onder the dreaming garden tr 
Ana the fall moon, and the waite evening star. 

Alice iaighs'a littl laugh, which she means 
for appreciation. 

« Are they not.lovely ?” cays Rath. ‘One 
hardly knows w the limes, are -more like 
thenight,or the night like the lines. I-should 
have fancied you rather Jooked down upon 


poetry. ‘ 

“Indeed? I wonder what led you to:such o 
conelusion-about nie?” 

« I.don’t:know; but there was something in 
your manner from which it -would not have. sure 
prised me to hear that you were ‘superior’ to 
poetry.” 

“Quite the contrary, I. assure you. . It is 
poetry which will have nothing to say to me. 
nave tried so often to write something: just 
respectablyigood.” 

“ Authors are not always‘ the ‘best judges of 
their own work,” she replied; ‘‘now suppose 
you make us yourpublie!” 

“No, no. I couldn’t, really.” 

“I think, you know, you might as well-—” 

« Many thanks, but. 1 cowld not,” 

“I shouldn’t have |thought,” she. answered, 
with just the slightest,toueh, of,sarcasm in. her 
voice, ‘that. you would have required so much 
pressing.” 

“T’m sorry to have been so stupid,” he said, 
feelmg the blood mount,in,;his face ; “as far as 
I know, this is, the least; bad thing I have 
written.’ 

And with no more delay he dashed into.a.poem 
which in his’ heart he thought very much, better 
than he chose to say: 

Miss Bedford said it was “* Sweet, sweet!” 

Miss Davidson said; simply ‘but earnestly, 
«Thank you, it is very .beautiful. Would you 
greatly mind saying it,omce more?” 

This he was quite willing to do, having onee 
broken the fice. Then -Alice.deciared they had 
neglected. tea, ‘and ‘must,go in |to it, so they 
turned to the house: 

‘* And do you really like those limes of mvine ?” 
vga asked, Ruth, :a¢: they walked side by 
side. 

“Yes. But why do.you ask. the question, 
when you know L-like them better than.1. can 
tell you?” 

“TI suppose,” he replied, ‘because I like, to 
take in-such a sweet) truth in more ways than 
= Then one cannot hear a nice thing, too 
often.” 

Still June nights, lit by soft,.solemn moon- 
light, the mysterious noise of the unseen things 
that populate a summer night, the, seft whis- 
pering of women’s dresses over .grass—these 
will always'bring,back to Alfred;Rivers the.first 
night of his first love. 

He had fancied some) women in his.time, but 
had not really cared.for them. Now he knew 
himself in presence of the woman-he Joved. It 
was a case of love'at first sight. Eveny sense 
thirsted for her. That night, ashe lay awake, 
his eyes eraved her face—his ears begged for 
the sound of her voice—his ‘hands yearned once 
more to touch hers. 

To sleep was impossible, co he rose and walived 
up and down his room, paying. her mame. over. to 
himself, or, at times: , j 

“Oh, my oy oa sweet she is! Other 
women may really.more beautiful, werhaps, 
but for, me she is the loveliest, ii the world, .It 
is two.now.. In seven. hours, at longest, 1, shall 
see her.!”” 

Now all this:sounds ‘very absurd, but.get a 
man in love off. his guard, and there 1s no more 
absurd object. Absurd, say 1?—yes, amd pa- 
thetic too. Could we see a lover when. he os 
left the lady of his choice. enter.his room sid 
draw forth the nose he took from-her soft hair— 
could we see him gaze at it with rapt smiles, and 
then lay it passionately to his lips, we shonid 
smile—of gourse we: should, but afterwards. we 
should sigh—thinking of burned-out fires. 

Oh, dead, dry roseleaves ; -letters:'where Time 
has made faint the writing ; portraits, locks of 


poo 


I.}though so many 





hair, and I know not what other love-tokens if you would eat something. Now not another 
beside, whether through estrangement in the word till you have finished what you have on 
ehd, or through inevitable death, sooner or later , your plate.” 


you become just ashes, to testify that here was 
once a mighty conflagration. 


Rivers had an excitable and an imaginative | 


temperament, and to know that he was under 
the same roof with the girl he loved so despe- 
rately, so suddenly, was to him anecstasy. It 
produced in him a spirit of extreme exultation. 
He threw open his bedroom window and leaned 
,out. 

Below him lay the garden, through which 
he had walked with her. The faintest. cigns of 
dawn were just growing apparent; a little shiver 


Surely at such times one seems to.acquire an 
almost supernatural sense of wonder-working 
‘dreams and of spirits that wander, dreami-led, 
for anguish or delight, through the unbeheld, 
times -revisited, world of 
sleep. 
As the pure light of dawn strengthened al- 
most imperceptibly, the tiny twitter of a just 
half-awake bird seemed to be questioning’ 
whether it were indeed. light. ot 
To this twitter another bird, seemingly rev 


were once off. 
‘)all her attention to-necititig 


Only the very young and the very healthy in 


; London care anything about. breakfast. It is, 
taking it altogether, a melancholy meal, and 
melancholy associations attend it. 
labours of day. Beside the breakfast-plate lie 
bills and the letters we would so verymuch rather 
not be called upon toread. But in the country the 
| @ase.is quite different. There, as a rule, bills do 
not pursue us—our minds have rest. 
‘bed early, we get plenty of sleep and plenty of 
a wit,and breakfast is hardly less enjoyed 


yof air ran tnrough the leaves of the quiet trees. | 


It opens the 


We go to 


Many ‘passing the day were talked of. 
‘Finally, « expedition was decided on. 
Steps ledfrom: warden to the river. Mr. 


Bedford id notveare to go, and it was arranged 
that Rivers should take the ladies on the water, 
and that luncheon should be eaten on some 
pleasant place where’ they might land. 


“You shall steer-us,” said Rivers, when they 
"I want Miss Davidson to give 
to us.” 

said Alice; 


“Yes, that will be @els ful,” 


“nly please let it be something that I can un- 


mote, made answer, and then, all at once, ftom) jrders 


.all round, from high and Jow,;as'if-every leaf of 
every tree hada voiee ofits own, cainéia jast~ 
andible, unanimous ¢hitping of birds, BO 
variation of mote. ; 


Then, at length, oavof the East, already grows 





ardent with the parce ep day, -shot #uthewt, 
delicate shaft of .gold » tithe same mo- 
igh, sweet, antiedlated 


ment the 


high, ; 
blackbird flashed, as it-were, through 





«« Twill tell you"semething,” said Miss David- 


on, “that you cati understand ;” and she went 
on for'half.en hour. 


‘Alicedid not profess*that she could read well, 


‘bat she eould sing \yhaaees so when they 
yeame towperfeetly shelter 


of the river 
ey drew’ the boat under the: of trees, and 
‘fail, sweet-voice went floating far away over 


dim: 'the°water. 


ness of sound; then semgansweret somg—from | Thelhinclwert off merrily ; andias he handed 


far could be heard the: energetic ongkoo—adid’ |: beriivamd ott 6f the 
A | a 


all the summer world wasawake. “9 
When ‘the house seemed really adstir, Rivers: 
left his Toom and made his way dowzistaits,, 


Servantswere busy dusting and ¢eleaning ; from |; 


the kiteew,/#hich was’ near the en, came 
the sharp le me img wooed. The fire! 
had novlomg’ li ; sgt 

‘The gartien docr was open, aid Mivers walked 
througn’it, “Mr. Bedford wayvery/proud of his 
roses, atid the still morning ait wasrédolent of 
their sweetaiess.. . Bi 

At the bottom ofi#ite gut@enve aomber of 
trees grew so thickly together asta form a com~ 
plete grove. Hither Rivers betook tnutself, and 
as it was many hours since he had smoked,-te- 
ebntributed a new fragrance to the summer 
morning. 

He was on the grass, leaning with his back 
against a tree, when he heard a light step .com- 
ing down the path. His blood tnriiled in him, 
for he knew.at once who,it was. He sprang up, 
but.was-so overmastered by the sight of her, 
ithat:he took, her hand Witnout speaking, ‘Then 
ihe did: manage-to say : , 

** Good morning.” 

“T didn’t think men ever got up so early as 
this,” she said, with one of her sweet, slow 
smiles, settling -herself in a rustic seat which 
stood in a/kind of-aleove. 

“They are often up as.late, so it comes’ very 
auch to the.same.thing,” he rejoined, taking a 
(tree very near her to lean against. 

“I’m not always up @s.early as this,” said 
Ruth; ‘frequently when I go to my room at 
might I-sit late reading; then when morning 
comes sometimes I’m so tired that Alice brings 
‘he up my breakfast. Are these not. dreadful 
conféssiotis to make in’a country howse'?”’ 

Then they gottalking of the country gene- 
tally, and’ what poets had best-described it. It 
rwas only when 'the breakfust-bell sounded that 
tiney both remembered they wete hungry. 

vith was m gréatspirits, forthe post brought 
her'a letter from ‘ber father, saying he *vould’ 
accept his old friend’s invitation to make a pro- 
longed: ‘visit at. Bedford Hall. ‘To: have father 
and‘ftiend both at once seemed to Rutnia double: 
(good that she did not at all deserve: 

“‘When-dods he give us hope of seeing him, 
mny'dear?” asked Mr. Bedford. 

“ He thinks very possibly to-morrow. I sHati, 


be.glad to see. him again 








“T know,” put-inAlice, “I should he glad 


less than six different times 







ject. of 


sion. 


is the son of an old frierid of mine. 





boat, Rivers had: the great 
Miss Davidsen’s hand no 
in thatday. What 
sprecious Ma “tas! The 


been. 
- “Women ate: tk'to*know whena man 
ig inh ‘neo thiends were havin 
PR chat ‘ketone goitg’ to bed, Alice burs: 


out with: 


«My dear, Me. Biteesitranfally wiitten with 


you.” 
oe Which Ruth answered: 


How can yon-beso absurd ?” 


‘“* Absurd ?” echoed the other. “ Now can you 


tihiiertake to.say that be did not look at you like 
that?” 


And she caricatured the look with which it is 
quite likely Rivers may have regarded the ob- 
f nis adoration. 

“No! Idon’t approve of you,” said Ruth, 
* but.I can’t help laughing.” 

Then she went to her own room, and as. she 
undressed looked very much as if she were on 
the point.of ¢rying, 

+4 Bod grant,” she said, that she may be 
mistaken. Oh, that would be too hard! Yet 
how. could I have hoped that what comes to 
nearly all women should not come to me? Ah, 
yes; bat sometimes their love is not returned— 


-or they are loved by those for whom they them- 


selves cannot care; but if she were right, it 
would seem harder than I could bear.” 

As I have said,,women are quick to discern 
when men love them, andas Ruth lay awake 
she could not fail to remember the specially 


‘tender. way in which he had helped her in and 


out of the. boat, and that in-talking to her his 
naturally low voice. took a lower tone. How 
earnestly his eyes followed her movements! I 
wonder why.she cried herself to sleep ? 

Miss Davidson's father arrived the next even- 
ing, shortly. before dipner. It is not everyone 
who would have liked him. He had a pale, 
well-cut face, from which two very light vlue 


eyes looked out at you; his manners were cold 
and courteous—if .anything, 


over-courteous. 
His.voice was, slightly harsh,.and lacked expres- 
He. looked from:sixty to sixty-five. 

“I didn’t know you had another guest,” he 


observed to Bedford, as that’ gentleman was 
showing him to his room. 


“ He only came the day before yesterday. He 
P 1 hada 
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letter from him, and I thought I couldn’t do 
anything better thanask him down. You won't 
find him bad, as young fellows go—but we 
needn’t trouble ourselves too much about him. 
He gets on all right with the girls, and if 
either of them were to take a fancy to him, 
and he were to return it, I don’t suppose we 
should either of us mind much. Some day, my 
friend, your bird, and my bird too, will get 
wings and fly away. I am quite in favour of 
people marrying while they are young and able 
to enjoy life.” 

**What you say,” replied the other gentle- 
man, “‘may or may not be true; but what is 
this Mr. Rivers ?” 

“Upon that point, my dear sir, you can make 
— quite easy. Rivers is of first-rate family. 

is father was not very rich, being a second 
son, but his uncle, who is now past eighty, 
and has never married, has a large fortune, 
which will go to this Rivers. He is on the best 
of terms with his uncle, who makes no secret 
of his intentions. From what Alice hints to 
me, I should say he is turning in the direc- 
tion of Ruth. He’s quite a man worth looking 
to.”’ . 

“I don’t agree with you about people marry- 
ing so early,” said Mr. Davidson. “As for 
Ruth, she is too young to think of it. Please 
ask your daughter if she will greatly mind not 
putting such ideas into my child’s head. Well, 
I must talk no more, but get to dressing in 
earnest.” 





MAIDENS. } 


During the next week it seemed as if ashadow 
had fallen over everything. Alice and Rivers, 
who had become very intimate, held an inquiry 
upon the subject, and both agreed the shadow 
came with the introduction of Ruth’s father 
upon the scene, and would stay just as long as 
he stayed. 

“There is no getting rid of him,” said poor 
Rivers; “ he is up with the lark, and he is the 
last person in the house to go to bed. We three 
can never be together now for three minutes at 
atime. He seems to know our intentions be- 
fore we know them ourselves.” 

One evening shortly after this conversation, 
just when the ladies were leaving the table, Mr. 
Davidson said : 

“ Ruth, I have received a letter this morning 
about which I should like to consult you. If 
you don’t mind we’ll take a short turn together. 
I’m sure our friends will excuse us.” 

“Of course, dear,” said Ruth,and she went to 
find her hat, while Davidson filled himself 
another glass of wine, remarking, as he did 
80: 

“Tt’s good wine, this. Bedford, you must tell 
me what it stands you in, and where you get it. 
Ah! here is Ruth.” 

They walked for some minutes along the de- 
serted country road without speaking. Eresently 
the father said : 

“I don’t know much about these parts. In 
what direction are we walking ?” 





“This road will bring us to the famous 
Cheekly Woods.” 

Then silence fell between them again. The 
next attempt at conversation came from Ruth. 

«* What was the letter about which you were 
going to tell me ?” 

“There was no letter,” he replied ; “ but wait 
till we are farther from the house.” 

They walked on tnen for many minutes with- 
out speaking. A country labourer tramped past 
and wished them “‘ Good night.” There was a 
far-off sound of sheep-bells. When Mr. Davidson 
next spoke it seemed to be with great difficulty 
that he did so. 

“Ruth,” he said, and though his voice was 
low, it had in it a note of horror—‘ Ruth, that 
fellow’s in love with you !” 

“Don’t, don’t say that,” she said, starting as 
if she had been stung, and in the twilight he 
could see the blood rush to her face, and then 
forsaking it leave it blanched as by a great 
physical terror. 

“My God, Ruth, then you love him !” 

“No, darling, I don’t.” 

“Then if you don’t love him, why should you 
mind my saying that he loves you ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, something 
like a sob coming with the words; “ perhaps I 
Do care a little about him, but it is nothing that 
Icannot give up. Let us leave this place to- 
morrow, dear. Let me live with you always 
and never leave youany more. Even if people 
love each other they are not always happy when 
they are married.” 

She tried to do too much, and her desperate 
attempt at smiling ended in an awful outburst 
of tears. There was no one in sight,and David- 
son took her in his arms. 

“My poor, poor darling!” he said, “that I 
who love you so should have brought this kind 
of life upon you! Oh, Ruth! why need you——” 
And he whispered something in her ear, but she 
answered, controlling herself : 

“On that point my mind is made up for 
ever.” 

That evening deeper than ever the shadow lay 
over Bedford Hall, and Mr. Bedford, his 
daughter and Rivers were fairly thunderstruck 
when Mr. Davidson announced that it was his 
intention to return with Ruth to his own place 
the next day. 

«T have set certain things on foot there,” he 
said—“ things that need the presence of a woman 
who understands them, if they are to turn out as 
we both wish them to do.” 

It was quite in vain that Mr. Bedford pressed 
him to stay at least a couple of days more. 

Now in the course of that evening Rivers, who 
could keep his own counsel no longer, confided 
his love-secret to Alice as they were wandering 
about the garden. She was not at all surprised, 
but she was extremely sympathetic. Next to 
having a love affair of her own—and she felt 
that was pretty sure to come some day—it was 
delightful to be mixed upin one. Near the end 
of the evening Rivers managed to get a few 
words with her alone. 

“My friend and confidant,” he said, “you 
must help me. This wretched old man watches 
us as cats do birds. Now before Ruth goes from 
here I must tell her of my love; I must know if 
there is any chance for me.” 

“Yes, yes; but don’t look so distracted. If 
it’s possible, it’s done ; if it’s impossible, it 
SHALL be done. Now, after that can’t you trust 
me P” 

“Yes, I trust you perfectly. I don’t know 
what I should have doné without you. Only, 
dear, bear this in mind—the sooner it comes off 
the better. That father’s a wary old fox; you 
never know when he may be starting.” 

«Be not disquieted,” she said, with a bright 
smile. “They shall not go till you have said 
all you want to say.” 

“You are simply an angel,” he cried, and 
there being no one by he took her hand and 
kissed it, and so they parted for the night, Alice 
to lie awake plotting and planning, and he to 
pace up and down his room in feverish excite- 
ment, 

As soon as it was morning he went into the 
garden and comforted himself with a pipe, and 
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there before him was the eternal Davidson, who 
began, as the two met: : 

“I see you are an early smoker, Mr. Rivers. 
I can remember myself how sweet the first pipe 
after waking used to taste.” 

«It tastes sweeter still,” rejoined Rivers, “ if 

ou’ve beenawake all night, and in a room where 
you didn’t feel free to smoke.” 

« But I trust,” said Mr. Davidson, in his most 
ingratiating manner, “that such was not your 
condition last night ?” 

“Yes; that is just what it was,” exclaimed 
Rivers, shortly. Then, catching sight of Alice 
in the drawing-room, he made at once for the 
house, and she seeing who might follow him re- 
treated slowly, but not so slowly that Rivers 
could not overtake her just at tne foot of the 
stairs. 

« Follow,” she said, which he did. 

After they had passed up the regular stairs 
they came to a narrow, winding flight. Here 
Alice paused, and turning round, said : 

“I think it’s safe to speak now. He has 
ordered the carriage for immediately after break- 
fast. It only wants an hour toit. Fortunately 
I found Ruth up; I used no end of deception. 
These stairs lead to the attics. I told her that 
we had such a wonderful view from them. Well, 
there is some little truth in that, still it’s not 
nearly such a good view as I made out; but 
nothing would have induced her to come at all if 
I hadn’t put it very strongly, for she hates going 
up and down stairs. As it was, I was getting 
quite hopeless, for I knew as soon as she 
appeared downstairs that father of hers would 
be on the look-out for her. I made her promise 
to stay there while I ran to my room for some- 
thing. I can’t say she seems overjoyed at the 

spect of leaving us, though she is so fond of 
er father. Now go, only mind—you mustn’t 
leave the room together.” 

Alice had delivered all this in a breath, now 
she paused. 

“You have managed it splendidly,” said 
Rivers. 

They were now at the top of the stairs. 

“This is the door,” whispered Alice, “and 
may everything be as you would wish it.” 

He pressed her hand for answer. Then she 
went; his heart beat fast, but he did not hesi- 
tate. He opened the doorand walkedin. ‘The 
attic was used as a sort of lumber-room. Ruth 
was sitting in a discarded arm-chair. Her face 
was bowed in her hands. At sound of his step 
she started and looked up. 

“Mr. Rivers,” she said, in that sweet tone of 
voice he loved so well to hear, “has Alice sent 
you also to see the view? I don’t think it’s 
nearly so fineas she makes out.” 

“Miss Davidson,” he answered, “there is no 
time to be lost. Alice brought you here because 
she knew that I wished to speak to you alone; 
and of this your father, if he could help it, would 
let there be no chance. What I want to say to 
you is this—that I love you! You will say that 
I have only known you a short time. That is 
true; but 4 loved you the first night I saw you. 
T could get no sleep through thinking of you. 
Ruth, speak, say something !” 

“What can I say?” she asked, her voice 
trembling. 

“Tell me—is there hope for me ?” 

He was kneeling by her side and holding her 
hands. Then she said: 

** No, there is no hope.” 

“Ruth, Ruth!” he cried, in an agony of de- 
spair, “do you know what it is that you are say- 
ing? I think if you cannot love me it will just 
break my heart. Oh, my darling, my queen! 
You don’t know howI love you! If you give 
me no hope howcan I bear my life ?”” 

She returned tine pressure of his clasping hand. 

Then she said: 
_ “Dear, there is a curse upon my life, and now 
it falls on you to bear. On, I do love you, but 
we can never be anything to each other. Go and 
forget me. It is easier for a man to forget than 
for a woman.” 

“Ruth,” he cried, “ what can you mean? If 
you love me, what can stand between us? You 
are not matried ?” : 

“ No,” she answered, “I am not married; and 





believe this—I have done nothing of which you 
need be ashamed.” 

He walked up and down the room distractedly. 
Then he said, pausing before her: 

“For God’s sake, Ruth, tell me what this 
mystery is. My love for you is no light matter. 
A great deal to-day lies in your hands. I can 
force you to alter no resolution you may have 
formed. Only, I pray you, consider well what 
you are doing.” 

“T have,” she moaned, “and there is no 
escape.” 

“ Then it is over,” he said, and walked to the 
window and stood looking out of it. His future 
had been all at once swept away; his life had 
no longer its horizon line. How long he stood 
there he knew not. Suddenly he heard her call 
his name. He turned. 

“ Please come here,” she said. 

Her voice was heavy with tears, as a rose 
after a thunderstorm is with rain. He went to 
her. 

“T want you to forgive me for coming across 
your path,” she said. “I began to be afraid you 
were getting to care too mucn for me, so, for your 
sake as well as mine, I arranged to leave here at 
once.” 

“Tell me again,” he said, in a heart-broken 
voice, “that you love me.” 

«I love you!” she cried, passionately. “I love 
you more than any poor words of mine can 
say !" 

He threw his arms around her—their lips met 
and clung together in along, ecstatic kiss—then 
her head dropped on his shoulder, and all her 
body was shaken with her weeping. Thus they 
remained for some time, and so lost were they in 
one another that they failed to hear the break- 
fast-bell. After a smart rapping at the door 
Alice came in. 

** You must come now,” she said; “ you first, 
please, Mr. Rivers.” 

“‘ Perhaps we shall meet no more,” he said; 
then he pressed Ruth’s hands and lips, and 
went. : 

Presently. Alice came to say that Ruth was 
unwell, and would not come down to breakfast. 
Coupling this fact with Rivers’s haggard appear- 
ance, Mr. Davidson felt pretty sure that an 
interview like the one he bad been trying to pre- 
vent had taken place. It wasa moody andsilent 
breakfast. When it was over Mr. Davidson 
walked away by himself to a remote part of the 
garden, and there he went through a black and 
bitter hour, at the end of which time he re- 
turned to the house, his face set and bloodless. 
He asked to see Miss Bedford ; she was soon with 
him. 

“I want you to tell me something,” he said, 
“and to tell me the wole truth. Have you any 
reason to believe that Mr. Rivers is in love with 
my child ?” 

“Yes, I know he is, and she returns his love, 
yet will not consent to be his wife, Can you 
throw no light upon this mystery ?” 

* Are they together now ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then take me to them.” 

Alice led the way to the room where we last 
saw the lovers. At the door she left him, and 
he walked in. Rivers was kneeling by Ruta, 
his arms folded round her. He at once sprang 


up. 
“TI am sorry to disturb you,” began Mr. 
Davidson; ‘‘it is on no prying mission that I 


have come. Sir, I believe you love my 
daughter ?” 

«J do—more than my life.” 

** And she returns your love ?” 

“Yes.” 

« But will not marry you ?” 

“Yes.” 
_ “I bave come to explain to you why this 
is—’’ 

“Father! Father!’ broke from Ruth’s lips. 

But ne went on : 

‘Yes, Ruth, my mind is made up. The sooner 
now it is over the better.” 

Then, addressing himself to Rivers, he 
began : 

“ You may or may not be aware that I have 


been twice married, and that Ruth is the child ! 





of my first wife. My second marriage was the 
curse of my life. My life was rendered more 
miserable than I can ever tell anyone by the 
violence and jealousy of my wife’s nature. She 
hated Ruth with an almost insane hatred. If 
she could put any indignity upon her she did so. 
One summer, when Ruth was home for the noli- 
days, she seemedj more than ever inflamed 
against her. I forget what Ruth had done now, 
but it was something for which Mrs. Davidson 
thought she ought to be punished, and she 
ordered her to eat her lunch with the servants. 
This Ruth refused to do, and Mrs. Davidson, 
who had just come in from riding, and who un- 
fortunately still held her riding-whip, seized 
Ruth in a fury and struck her several times with 
it. At this point I came in; of course I at once 
freed my child. My hot blood was up. I said 
some desperate things, I know not what, and 
then, for fear of worse, left the room, which 
opened on to a terrace overlooking the garden 
from some height. The unhappy woman ful- 
lowed me with Ruth trying to detain her. I 
ordered her back to the house. Still she would 

ursue me, still rave about some fancied slight. 

y blood was on fire to think she should have 
struck my child. The wretched woman was 
standing before me just at the top of the steps 
leading to the garden. I strove to go, but she 
caught hold of me to keep me. Then the devil 
jogged my elbow. In another moment the irre- 
vocable deed was done and she was lying at the 
bottom of the steps—dead. The horror of that 
moment I shall never forget. Ruth stood there 
but uttered no cry—taking in all the terror of 
the position. No one, I thought, imagined 
otherwise than that Mrs. Davidson had missed 
her footing and so fallen. We were too excited 
to perceive the under gardener, who was below 
and saw everything. That very evening he 
came to me and informed me that I had mur- 
dered my wife. He had come tosell his secrecy 
—the price he demanded was a large sum to be 
paid tohim. Heis still living, but for his own 
interest I should think he would keep silent. 
Now you know why my daughter will not marry 
you. It has been a bitter pain to me to make 
this confession.” 

“Yes,” said Rivers, taking a long breath. 
“IT know now why your daughter would not 
marry me, but that has passed.” 

“That rests between you two,” said Mr. 
Davidson, and he left tne room. 

Then Rivers clasped Ruth close to his heart, 
and when he called her “his wife to be” she 
did not say no. 

Now, if anyone was ever made much of by 
lovers it was that crafty young person, Alice 
Bedford ; and as she helped them I have no 
doubt that in her turn she will get helped. 

There are three epochs in whicn we specially 
seem to need someone’s good offices. Firstly, 
when we first make our appearance in life; 
secondly, courtship, when we consolidate life; 
thirdly, when we leave life. 

There are some poor souls who get no help 
in any of these emergencies. Heaven nelp them, 
say I. 


THE FIGHTING CLAM. 


In diving for clams (as in octopus diving) it is 
usual to provide one’s self witn a sharp-pointed 
stake oraniron rod. At Artuaki, when tne tide 
is out, clams are picked up everywhere on the 
reef. At Mauke men dive for them onthe ocean 
side of the narrow fringing reef, when the sea is 
smooth. On reaching the cottom the diver stabs 
the gaping clam, which, for the mollusc is very 
tenacious of life, atonce firmly grasps the weapon. 
The diver now tugs with both hands until the 
clam is dislodged. A couple of expert natives, 
with a canoe, will get as many asa hundred ina 
day whena feast isin preparation. At Manihiki 
and Rakuanga the largest clams are about two 
spans in length, the animal itself being suffi- 
ciently large to satisfy the hunger of three 
persons. 

Clam-diving is woman’s work in those atolls. 
Yet it is surprising how few accidents occur. The 
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reason for this may:be they dive in comparatively 


shaliow water. Not long since & mative was 
feeling about the bottom of the lagoon of one of 
the Paumotu atolls, for the dark-edged pearl 
oyster, when/he unfortunately inserted the fingers 
of his left. hand between the valves of a clam. 
The diver was instantly made :prisoner by the 
moliu:e. Hisagony wasintense. Wasitpossible 
to get free? ¢sitheiclam was in a hollow just 
adapted to its size, he could not sever the byssus. 
At length, in sheer terror of'drowning, hecut off 
his four:fingers with the kni#fepearl-divers carry 
with them, and Tose to the su asadder if not 
a wiser man. 

A similiar \accident took place at Penrhyns:; 
but the diver, instead of maiming himself for 
life, forced aknife between thevalvesand released 
himself. Should the clam be attached to a smooth 
bitofcoral, thespeediest modeofrescue is to'sever 
the bundle of silky:filaments by which it moorsit- 
self. On aneighbouring island, erethis could be 
done, the forefinger of the right hand of a elam~ 
diver was lopped completely off. 

Brought. asnore in baskets, they live for’ some 
time. Children in their play are apt to put their 
fingers between the open valves, and so get 
caught. Theirscreams soon bring their:parents 
to the resene, which is effected by stabbing the 
clam through the cavity for the byssus. 

Lbesupply of elams inthe Pacific isexhaustless. 
If a party of diverssshould removenall the large 
ones from atiy particular lecality fora grand 
feast, and should return next year to the same 
spot, no difference would be perceived,:sorapid 
is the growth of theelam in these warm. waters. 
Pearls of a peculiarly brilliant hue are occasion- 
ally found in the clam. 





THE QUEER FISHERMAN. 


_—_—- 


Tue otter.is admirably adapted to its aquatic 
habits. Its body is long and flexible, with a long, 
tapering tail, which serves as a rudder in the 
performance of the evolutions of the animal 
under the water. The limbs are short, but very 
muscular and powerful; and the feet, which 
consist of five toes eachi, are webbed, so as to 
serve as paddles or oars. The eyes are large, 
the ears short, and the lips are provided with 
strong whiskers. The covering eonsists of two 
kinds of fur—an under vest of close, short, 
waterproof wool, and the outer vest of long, 
coarse, glossy hairs. Shy and recluse, the otter 
is nocturnal in his habits, lurking by day in its 
burrow, which opens near the water's edge, 
concealed among the tangled herbage. 

‘Voracious, active and bold, it is notorious for 
its devastations among the fish inour rivers and 
lakes, which are not protected from this foe, 
either by the element in which they live, or by 
the rapidity of their motion in-it. Like them, 
the otter is at home in the water, swimming at 
any depth with the utmost velocity. 

Many instances are upon record of the success- 
ful employment of tame otters for angling pur- 
poses. Bishop Heber relates thatat Pondicherry, 
on the banks of the Matta Colly, he saw a row 
of nine or ten very large and beantiful otters, 
tetnered with straw collars and long strings to 
bamboo stakes. Some were swimming about at 
the tull extent of their strings, or lying half in 
and half out of the water; others weré rolling 
themselves in the sun on the sandy bank, utter- 
ing a shrill, whistling noise as if in play. The 
bishop observes that most of the ‘fishermen in 
the neighbourhood kept one or more of these 
animals, who were of great use in fishing, some- 
times driving the shoals into the nets, and 
sometimes bringing out the larger fish with 
their teeth. 





COLD FEET. 





TuxE connection between the head and feet is 
weil known. A hot head is ordinarily relieved 
by a not foot-bath. 
the brain and otuer internal organs, 





So cold feet tend to congest ' 


| 


We have known persons.so accustomed to eold 
feet as to make noeffort to warm taem. In such 
cases there is either an imperfect digestion, ora 
feeble action of the heart, ora. low physical state 
generally. 

The whole system of such persons needs to be 
invigorated by’careful-exercise in the apen air, 
by a generous diet, by thorough frietion af the 
skin, and perbaps by a brief use of. medicines 
helping the stomach and quickening the:liver., 

Sometimes cold feet come from/over-action of 
the brain. In such a case the person must use 
his brain‘less and his legs more, not uy “ spirts,”’ 
but habitually. He should take at least two 
solid hours from his study, his sanctum, his 
office, or his eounting-house, and net Sm imto 
such exercise as will send the ateach 
heart-beat warm and strong to the stips of his 
toes; and that, too, without any, violent .exer- 
tion. 

Sometimes cold feet are caused by tight+lacing ; 

or tight-fitting shoes. But it is as much.a 
suicidal act to hasten death by compressing the 
lungsor the feet as by compressing ‘the neck 
with a-rope. The God of physiology.is the final 
judge. 
f eenieien cold feet are caused by thin shoes 
—the owners of which must be left to die as the 
fool dieth. Sometimes they come from caveless- , 
ness in the matter of overshoes,.and wet feet—a 
carelessness for which,.in the case of children, 
mothers are largely responsible. It is the duty 
of the latter to train their. girls to right habits 
based on right ideas, inculcated from early 
childhood. 

If the rising generation will keep their feet 
warm there will bea marked. diminution in the 
general death rate. 
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FACETIA. 





“ SORRY HE SPOKE.” 


Buuxy Otp Gent (making the twelfth in- 
side): “Phew! dreadfully stuffy, these 
busses !”” % 

STRONG-MINDED Sum Lavy (severely) hy 
did not remark it till you came in, sir.’ 

Punch. 


Brovert ro Brr.—French:troops. 
Moonshine, 
THE CENSUS—A FACT. 
Jack (to Tom of the.Lion): “* What did you; 
put in the paper, Tom—‘ | ouman,’ eh?” ' 
Tom: “‘Potman! NotI; why should I put 
*Potman?’ L[ just wrote ‘Licensed Victuallers’ 
butler,’ and that ought to be good enough for 
em anyhow !”’ Moonshine. 
A Sure.eton.—Twenty ewt. Moonshine. 
Nor tw THe Estimatss.—The Salvation Army. 


=. 


Moonshine. 
MuscutaR CuristTianity.—The Sunday 
“Era” and the Christian Era running side by 
side. Moonshine. 


Hyproruosia threatens to assume the form: 
of an epidenue. The east wind is biting ¢very~: 
body. Moonshine. 

A HINT. 

Smatuer Boy (to swell, neatly. at the end of, 
his cigar): “ Please, sir ”—(alluding to big 
smaller boy )—‘ this young*man smokes!” 

Moonshine. 
_MORE LIKE TT. 


Youne Surezon: “I Know I’m late, Flo’; 
but I nad to go two miles out of my way to: see 
one of the Brickfield hands. You may ‘be sure 
I wished him further.” 

His Inrenprp: “ Indeed, sir! I should have 
thought if you were so eager, you might, at 
least, have wished him nearer !” 


Funny Folks. 
A CBLEBRATED “ Casz.”—The erust of: the® 
world. Funny Folks. 


Tue “ Pease” Socizry.—Vegetarians. 


| quietly.” 


Parrzr Sone.‘ The rain it.raineth ev 
-day.” Funny Folks. 
Cast *-HARDENED.~-A "police ‘magistrate. 
r. Fanny Polks. 
_ -A-PRORESSIONAL VIEW. 
-Burerersalways regard the rearing of ‘cattle 
as a joint--“ stock ” affair. Bunny Folks. 


‘A DARK LOOK-OUT. 


Tue Yankees propose to.iluminate*the Suez 
Canal. from end to end by electric light. But 
Shipping owners doubt if even this will 
“lighten” the heavy dues upon their vessels. 
Our advice is to send barge-built craft - through 
the canal. They would have to charge. barges, 


surely, ona“ lighter” scale, Funny. Folks. 
Eritaph on THE Murritary Lasii— 
* Requies-cat-in paces” Pumny. Folks. 
PLAIN. 


Ponts Parson: “Is it mot a noble work'to 
introdude to the unlovely homes of ‘the poor all 
that is bright is: beautiful ?” 

' Youne Lapy.: “Weil; Iam mot quite sure 
about that-—” 

PB. P.: «Pardon me—was it mot you whom I 
saw just now’ leaving yonder lowly mere 

n: 
A‘ SLIGHT DIFFERENCE: 
Tow: “Law, Bill, who’d a’ thought 0’ seein’ 
ou. Shure-ly your time din’t nuffin like up yet. 
icket of leave, eh?” 


‘Bitt: “Mum’s the word, ole pal. ‘Ticket ov 
leave ‘appens'to be a ticket ov’ al 
un. 


THE POLIOE AND THE PUBLIC. 

Poniceman (to old gentleman, who» is:a total 
abstainer, but slightly excited from having been 
robbed of his watch) : “Come, I say, you mmusta’t 
create a disturbance ‘here. Move.on;.or I will 
have to run you in for being drunk. and dis- 
orderly. Now.there’s a:good mene gRen, Some 

un. 


Tue -Cuxarest Wry to ‘Darvs.—Other 
people’s wine. Fan. 
“ALWAYS TRUE TO HIS POBL.” 
Suz: “ With the foreign service you have 
had you mustvhave been in every kind of 


action.” 
Wanreior.(youngish still): No, mot:breacirof 
promise.” Judy. 


Way is an Englishman nearly asleep.equal to 
six Russians ?—Because he’s as good as half a 
dozin’. Judy. 

A PARADOX. 


Iris, to say the-least of it, more than.seems 
ible, that although waste.is eondemned, a 


|iittle waist in woman is permissible, ney,eom- 


mendable, not to.say ad-Myra-ble. udy. 
Abomey. Simgular to remark, we are the first 
in the field to stigmatise them as Abomey-nable. 
Judy. 
THEY'RE All ALTER. 


« You and I have flirted ‘some.’ 
Now and then; 

But we’re mutually dumb, 
Gwendolen, 

With regard to ‘ other days’ 
Never fear, 

Yours were harwless little ways, 
Gwenny, dear. 


“ Other girls, as sweet and,gay, 
I nave met ;, 
Just as nice in every way, 
Gwen, my pet! 
There’s a subtle charm in thee 
Holds me fast; 
What's the reasun? Well, you see, 
You're the last!” Judy, 


Yan! 


Wuat is the difference between a conundrum 
easy of guessing (not like this one) and your boy 





Funny Folks, 


Jack P—Well, you see, one is apparent, and the 
other a son, Judy. 


Latest.—Human sacrifices are reported from’ 
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PASHIONABLE MOVEMENTS. 


*ARRY: “Two to "A ho 

Crerk: “ Third-class lower down.” 

"Agry (naturally indignant): “Who's a- 
askin’ for third-class? ’Ang it all, do we dook 
like third-class? Give us fust-elass, will ye? 
and lét’s hev'no more’ your hitperence.” 

Judy. 
4GOGD sHOT. 
Canst tell, oh, fair toxophilite, 
Woy is that:missile’s line‘of fight, 
When you essay’to shoot, 
Like invalids’ or infants’ food ? 
She .dnswered, “I should think I 
could 
Because ‘tis artow-route.” Judy. 
MORBID ASPIRATION. 


Youre Arttst’s Laxbiaby : Oh, yes, he’s a 
very good ledger, but.s0 melancholy. Always 
brooding. Why, I’ve heard him say myself as 
he should wever be happy till he was Hund?” 

Funny Folks. 
STRANGE FREAK Of ‘NATURE. 


THERE are many strange and curious animals 
to be seen ifthe 1} Gardeiis, but perhaps 
the most eutious of ‘them all is the kangaroo, 
because (and this is a fact well known to the 
most superficial of naturalists) when he’s wide 
awake he’s leaping. Judy. 


STATISTICS. 


eee 


Tue census retutns for Edinburgh show that 
the total. population of ‘the city is 228.075 as 
compared with 201,052 in 1871, being an increase 
of 27,023 during the past ten years. The popt- 
lation of Edinburgh in 1861 was'170.414. The 
returns for Léith show that the popalation of 
that town is 60,032, being an inerease since 1871 
of 14,141. 

Ir appears that atthe elose'of the year 1880 
there were in the United States 170,103 miles of 
telegraph line, and during that year 33,155,991 
messages were sent. The miles-6f wire wete 
about 300,000. This does not include the lines 
used exclusively for railroad business. ‘The 
other countries having the greatest length of 
lines are as follows:—Russia, 56,170 wiles.; 
Germany, 41,431; France, 36,970; Austro-Hun- 
gary, 30,403; Australia, 26,842; Great Britain, 
23,156; British India, 18,209; Turkey, 17,085; 
and Italy, 15,864. 

THE census returns for Barrow show perhaps 
the most marked instance of progress made by 
any town in England during tne last decade. 
The town is now shown to.contain a population 
of 47,092 souls. In 1871 the population repre- 
sented a, little-short of 19,000, while in 1861 the 
population was between'3,000 and 4,000. This 
increase is, 6f course, due to the great develop- 
ment which has taken place in iron and steel 
manufacture, ship-building, flax and jute, rail- 
way rolling steck and other works, as well as 
in the shipping trade. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


_Tomato Meat Pre.—Cover the bottom of a 
dish with bread-crumbs, then a layer of :eold 
roast mutton chopped fine, then a layer of 
tomatoes, sliced, another layer of bread-crumbs, 
another of meat, and another of tomatoes; cover 
with bread-crumbs, and bake until the crust is 
done brown; season as you put the different 
layers in with salt, pepper, and small pieces 
= Pere: 3 it will bear high seasoning ; serve 

ot. 

Asparacus.—Boilin salted water until tendet ; 
have very thin buttered toast on a hot dish and 
place a layer of asparagus, with the heads all one 
way ; then more toast, and a layer of asparagus, 
With the heads directly opposite from the other 
layer; and so proceed ‘until you use up the 


aspatagus; ett with a ‘very 6 Hnife the 
asparagus across the middle, and pour your 
drawh or melted butter. over it. 

Spinacu.—Wash it well through several 
waters, as it is apt to be gritty. Put it into a 
without any water ; let it cook slowly until 

is very soft.. Then drain ahd chop it-fine, add 
&-pieee of butter, pepper.and salt to ithe taste; 
put itin a'vexetabdle dish, and ‘strew over the top 
eggs which have been boiled hard and finely 
chopped, or poached eggs. 

Bevr Cann.-The‘remains of cold roast beef, 
to each one ‘pound Gohkt médt allow one-quarter 
pound bacon or ham ; seasoning to taste of pepper 
and, salt, One small bunch of minced savoury 
herbs, one or two eggs. Mince the beef very 
finely (if under-done it will-ve :better),; add:toiit 
the bacon, “Which tiust also ‘be chopped ‘very 
sinall, and mix well together. ‘Season, stir in tire 
herbs, and bind with an egg, or two should one 
not be sufficient. Make it mto ‘small ‘square 


cakes about half ‘an‘inch thick, fry them im’hot 
dripping, drain them, and serve in a dish with 
good gravy poured around. 


Seether 
THE POET'S SONG. 


Cee 


Born of an hour’s deep woe, 
Watered with bitter teats; : 

White with a pain’s white snow, 
Pure with the patience of years. 


Sweet with the roses 6f love 

That never drew breath in the light ; 
Grand with the mute heart-break 

Of a breaking heart.in the night. 


Tender with liigerimg smiles’; 
Solemn with breatnless sobs, 
Deep as the dcean, and calm 
As the sea’s great heart in ‘its throbs. 


Fragrant as hidden blooms ; 
Thrilling as shaking storms; 

Dreamful,.asin our areams 
Walk silent, formless form. 


Mystic as thoughts of God; 
Rapturous as‘a Kiss 

From lips that are not our own, 
In a sad love’s parting bliss. 


Born of sorrow and ‘pain, 
Born of a life gone wrong ; 

A sweet, heart-breaking stram— 
This is the poet's song. 


f= ______] 


MISCELLANEOWS. 


oe 


Tuk ‘portrait of Lord Beaconsfield by Mr. 
Millais, which is now on exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, has been ‘purenased by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, M.P., for £2,000. 

Som dredging work which is going on at 
Zurich in the bed of toe Limmat has brought to 
light theshore pillars ofa Roman bridge, ‘as ‘well 
as the skeleton of a shrpaireind 

Tue new light at Eddystone will be visible in 
clear weather for seventeen and a half miles; itis 
to be 188°feetabove high water. It will be in 
full’ working order by Murch, 1882, and it is ex- 
pected that the Duke of Edinburgh, as Master 
of the Trinity House, will again visit the light- 
house on the oceasion of the first lighting of the 
new lantern, It will be-remenibered that he laid 
the first svone of the tew structure in August, 
1879. 

“Parrum D*Anour” scent of loveis the 
latest thing in perfumery. 

AT no very distant date indicators will be 
affixed to every pillar ‘box in the kingdom, 
| to show thé time @t which ‘the box was last 
| cleared. 

Tue new school of prophetic students, who 
style themselves “The Anglo-Israelites,” con- 








tend, lst. That the British Empire is identical 


with the Ten Tribes of Israel, and is descrived 
by Daniel as “ the stone which became a great 
mountain.” 2nd. That thé coronation chair in 
Westminster Abbey contains the identical stone 
on which Jacob rested his head when he had the 
heavenly Vision at Luz, and: theréfore that 
Queen Victoria is in possession of the throne of 
David, 8rd. ‘nat the “altar” mentioned by 
Isaian xix., 16, is identical with the Great Pyta- 
mid of Gnizen, which is pronounced a Messianic 
monument, foretelling among other things the 
exact population of the British. Bmpire accord-, 
ing to tne census of 1881, and also that the 
Christian dispensation wiil come to .an abrupt 
= sudden close “not later than Auyust’6tn, 

882.” » 

Tue number of deserters from the army last 
year was 4,841. 

A TUNNEL bas been made throurh one df the 
big trees of California, along which stage- 
coaches are driven. 

Tue Prince of--Watles, at the: request of the 
(German Crown Prince, has consented to allow 
his Indian att ‘treasures to ¥e exhibited at Betlin 
in the autumn. 

THE marriage of the Crown Prince of Sweden 
with Princess Victoria of Baden -wiil, it. is 
stated, take place about the end of Septemberat 
Svockholm. 

WHEN a young man has learned to wait he has: 
{mastered one of the hardest lessons anh life. 

Eveoreic lighting isfound at South Kensine- 
\ton Museum to"be ‘uitr¢h ‘more “econonti¢al than’ 
igas. Ivigit is wanted ‘for «abort 700 hours 
daring tne year, and the expertise of ‘the electric. 
‘light—the actual working expense—is $s. 10d. 
an hour, whereas the gas cost 16s. an hour. 

More'than 6.600,000 barrels of English ‘beer 
are annually cunsumed in London alone. 

Mopgrn @stheticism has accomplished one 
good where it might least have been expected, 
among the poor girls who mantifatture artificial 
flowers. From the demand for quiet colours 
and neutral tints it has resulted that-the: making 
of these frail ornaments of dadies’ ‘attire, into 
which poisonous ingredients ‘used largely ‘to 


‘enter, is now, owing to the introduction of .new 


fashions requiring more:sobver tints; a eompara- 


tively harmless employment. 


Pasnionabne jewellery is made from the heads 
of Brazilian humming birds set in gold, 

Tue memorable incident noted by those who 
were present with Lord Beaconsfield .in his last 
moments, when he raised himself from ‘bis 
pillows; threw back his arms, expanded his 
chest, and moved “his lips'as if itt act ‘to speak, 
his well-remembered gesture and .manner, of 
reply in Parliament, is another imetaneé of tire 
ruling passion flashing ont on ‘the very confines 
of mortal existence. William Pitt’s last words 
were “Save my country.” Napoleon was heard 
to murmur, “'Téve d’arniée.” Rabelais ended 
life in ‘a jest. Montaigne with an apophthegm. 
Charies XII. of Sweden clapped-his hands to his 
sword wnen falling at Wredericks-hall, and 
Vespasian exclaimed : “‘ It-is fit that an Emperor 
should die standing.” 

Ar one of the fashionable weddings recently 
the bride carried'a bouquet six feet in eircum- 
ference. ae 

Mr. Invine has received an offer of 20,000 
guineas, all: expenses paid, fora seven monthe’ 
theatrical tour in América. Since, however, this 
would detange his presetit engagements, and 
scatter his company, he has deelined the offer 
with thanks. Itis practically the largest offer 
ever made to an actor, 

Tue Chicago Packing and Provision “Howse 
kills 10,000 nogs every day, a day being ten 
hours. 

Tux last panacea for the woes of the British 
farmer is that ne should grow tobateo. A‘writer 
in anew weekly journal advocates its cultivation 
inthe midiand and soutiern counties of England, 
and asserts that it would yield, if properly grown, 
a profit of £20an acre. The cultivation of’ to- 
baceo is'at present ‘forbidden in England under 
an old Act of Cnarles-IL., and in Ireland) by an 
Act of fifty years ago. Tobacco was cultivated 
in Ireland for sonie thirty years previous to this 
date. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondents should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstanees for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

A. H.—A handful of tobacco stems placed in the box 
in which a dog sleeps will entirely rid him of fleas. 


T. W.—The ancients believed that emeralds worn in a 
ring protected the wearer against Syemeer. epilepsy, 
and mali t fevers. The occult power of the gem was 
sup to be increased by engraving some astrological 
device upon it. 

R. N.—It is now between five and six hundred years 
since the first clock was invented. For more than 200 
years their manufacture was so limited that only kings 
and nobles were able to possess themselves of such a 
Suxury. 

F. 8.—Kenilworth Castle, rendered classic by Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, was erected in the year 1120, and 
its remains now form one of the most picturesque objects 
in Great Britain. 

Sincer.—There is a book giving full particulars of 
canaries and their treatment published at the office of 
“The Country,” 170, Strand, London. 

E. M. B.—Under the circumstances the cause of death 
could not rightly be ascribed to accident. 

J. P. W.—Apply to the secretary of the Charity Com- 
missioners, H. M. Vane, Esq., Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 
London. 

W. 8.—Writing very legible. 

A Youne So.p1&R.—Spirits of turpentine and essence 
of a mixed in the proportion of three to one respec- 
tively. 

T. H. G.—One of the most effective and at the same 
time pleasant and refreshing mixtures that we can re- 
commend as suitable to your case is Lamplough’s 

Pyretic Saline. Any chemist will supply you with a 
bottle. Many medical men have testified to its useful- 
ness in relieving bilious sickness, liver derangement, 


8. F.—1. To blue gun barrels, apply nitric acid and let 
it eat inte the iron a little; then the latter will be 
eovered with a thin film of oxide. Clean the barrel, oil, 
and burnish. 2. To brown gun barrels, mix equal parts 
of butter of antimony and sweet oil, and apply the mix- 
ture to the iron previously warmed. Repeat the appli- 
cation until a proper colour is produced. 

Earyest Lyquirer.—l. According to a popular dic- 
tionary, a “ pie” is an article of food consisting of paste 
with fruit or some kind of meat baked rn it; a “tart” is 
aspecies of pie or pastry consisting of fruit baked on 
paste. This being the correct definition, a “dish filled 
with fruit ’’ would be neither one nor the other ; if pastry 
were on the top it would be a pie, if on the bottom a tart. 
Pies are generally deep, and tarts shallow. 2. We can- 
not give you any particulars respecting the “stamp” 
flirtation. We are not quite sure there is such a thing. 

H. W.—We do not insert advertisements of the cha- 
racter you mention. 

A Surrerer.—Your excessive shyness and its con- 
comitant flushing will gradually wear off by going into 
society as frequently as possible. 

Ax Ayxious OxE.—Send a response to the answer. 

T. D.—We are not sure that we ip your meaning. 
If the portion of the debt is entered on the invoice dis- 
tinctly as having been paid we should think that no fur- 
ther acknowledgment in the form of a receipt is needed. 

InzgurED Woman.—One third of the personal estate of 
the deceased goes to the widow, the rest to the children. 

W. G.—The following is recommended as a good re- 

cipe for giving a gloss to starched things: 2 ounces 
best white starch, mix with half a pint of cold 
water; half a teaspoonful of powdered borax, and one 
teaspoonful of turpentine, mix in a quarter of a pint of 
boilimg water; add this to the starch already mixed, and 
starch the things in it wet, just as they are wrung out of 
the blue water. Lay them out smoothly on a clean cloth, 
place another cloth over them, and roll them up for two 


Pou, twenty, medium height, fond of children, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman. 

Jr and Tom, two friends, both tall, and fond of home 
and music, would like to correspond with two good-look- 
ing young ladies. 

Louisa, twenty, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman about twenty-two, dark. 

Mavp and Crcriia, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gent ; ud is twenty, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, of a wong disposi- 
tion. Cecilia is eighteen, medium eae va fair, blue eyes, 
fond of music and dancing. Respondents must be tall, 
good-looking. . 
Ex1za, eighteen, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of dancing, would like to correspond with a young 
gentleman about nineteen, fair. 

Rar, eighteen, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
nineteen or twenty. 

Mazon, twenty, short, good-looking, would like to 
correspond with a tall, dark young gentleman. 

Fannr and IsanEta, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men in the Royal Artillery be- 
tween twenty and twenty-four. Fanny is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, of « loving disposition. Isabella is 
twenty, tall, dark, of a loving ition. 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


Owe dewy morn, when flowers were fair, 

And odours sweet perfumed the air, 

And bees went humming here and there 
Amid the clover bloom, ‘ 

Fair Love and Duty, strong and true, 

Together passed the wildwood through. 

The rustling trees their branches drew 
Aside to give them room. 


With golden locks and azure eyes, 
Love laughed aloud in glad surprise 
At flowers and birds and butterflies 
And —" waterfalls. 
While Duty, resolute and stern, 
Pressed straight ahead nor cared to turn 
His glance to yr or left to learn 
What caused Love’s eager calls. 


Love, loitering, oft turned aside 
To seek the flowers where they hide, 
But still with pete tones replied 
When Duty’s pursued. 
And when the way grew dark and wild 
He Yorn be close as any child 
And with his sunny smiles be: 
His comrade’s sterner mood. 


And thus they journeyed, so they say, 
Till oue fair morn Love went astray 
In listening to a wood-nymph’s lay, 
Aud Duty called in vain. 
Enraptured by the witching maid 
He followed her afar, nor paid 
Regard to time, until the shade 
Of eve wrapped wood and plain. 


Then overcome by sudden fright 
His cries of terror pierced the night, 
And in the dawn of morning light 
They found his lifeless form. 
Ah, well-a-day! With sob and tear 
They buried Love, and o’er the bier 
The woodland nymphs still weep to hear 
The moaning of the storm. 


And Duty? Ah, with heavy soul 
He pressed ahead and reached the goal, 
But found success could not console 
The grief which Love’s loss gave. 
And oftentimes they tell of how, 
With visage hh and gloomy brow, 
His loucly form is seen e’en now 
At times around the grave. E. J. W. 
Netson, Berrtnit and Water Futnt, three friends, 
would like to correspond with three young ladies. 
Nelson is eighteen, medium height, dark, of a loving dis- 
position. Berrini is nineteen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, fond of music. Walter Flint is twenty, medium 
height, fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 
Cap SHARE, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, 
fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, would like to cor- 
respond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
Respondent must be nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, fond 
of home. 
WanDEBRER, a seaman in the Royul Navy, twenty-five, 
tall, dark, good-looking, would like to correspond with 
a young lady about twenty-two with a view to matri- 
mony. 
Suarx Hook, aseaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-two, 
fair, auburn hair, would like to correspond with a young 
lady with a view to matrimony. 
Witp Datsy and Wuirr Mar, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two mechanics between twenty and 
thirty. ild Daisy is twenty-four, medium height, dark 
hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. White May is 
nineteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, ofa loving dis- 
position. 
H. W. D. and T. H. I., two soldiers, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. W. D. is twenty-three, tall, dark, good-look- 
ing, fond of home and children. T. H. I. is twenty-four, 
tall, fair, good-looking, fond of home and children. Re- 
spondents must be between twenty and twenty-five, tall, 


A. M. J., nineteen, medium height, brown hair, bluo 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
about twenty-one or twenty-two, dark. 

Tuner, a widow, thirty-seven, fond of home and 
children, would like to correspond with gentleman about 
the same age with a view to matrimony. 

Crara P. and Mirnyi §., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Clara P. is dark, 
fond of home and children. Minnie 8. is fair, fond of 
music and dancing. 

GertTrupEe and NeE.ire, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen with a view to 
wane ey A Gertrude is twenty-one, medium height, 
fair, of a loving disposition. Nellie is eighteen, medium 
height, fair, fond of home and children. Respondents 
— be twenty-two and twenty-four, dark, fond of 

ome. 

Loyetr Ltr, eighteen, dark, good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman about twenty. 

GrorcGe Rex, spent iee, medium height, fair, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about twenty. 
Litry, Daisy and Erne, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen. Lily is nine- 
teen, medium height, brown eyes. Daisy is eighteen, 
medium height, dark; brown eyes. Ethel is seventeen, 
medium height, fair, blue eyes, fond of music and 
AwnizE and Katie, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Annie is seventeen, 
dark, fond of home and music. Katie nineteen, dark, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
ALice and Marr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen about twenty-three and 
twenty-five. Alice is twenty, medium height, dark hair, 
grey eyes. Maty is nineteen, , brown hair, blue eyes. 
Ros sod = fair, oe oe , of a ety dis: a 
tion, would like to correspond with a young lady abou' 
nineteen, good-looking. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Carmrino is responded to by—Nellie, seventeen, fair, 
of a loving disposition. > 
TuLir by—Laertes, twenty-eight, dark.* 
B.ius# Rosse by—Dashing Jack, twenty-one, tall, good- 
looking. 
VioLet by—Sheet Anchor, twenty, fair.. 
Litr by—Dark William, eighteen, tall, dark. 
Euiza by—W. 8S. 
Nancy Lez by—Arthur P. 
BEL__e Manone by—Benjamin N. 7 
GerorGe by—Laura, twenty, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes. 
1 —Fanny, nin m, m i 
tora a — A ——- pemaratners::% 5a. 
Perprsr by—Edward, twenty, tall, dark. 
Sat by—William, eighteen, tall, fair, blue eyes. 
C. A. by—Annie W. 
W. L. by—Ida R. 
Herpert SpokesHave by—Carrie, twenty-six, dark. 
Liver Jack by—Lizzie, twenty-two. 
BiL.BILL by—Marian, tall, fair, good-looking. 
Deap Nip by—Gip. 
Tom ConeenvitTr by—Pip. 
Evecrric Spark by—Sis. 
Frep by—Constance W. 
Deap Nip by—Laura N. 
Muipsuirpman Easy by—Maud W. 
BILLBILL by—Cassie H., medium height, fair. 
Harker by—Lily, tall, dark. 





Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Loyponx READER are in print, and may be had at tie 
Office, 354, Strand; or will be sent to any part of tie 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight: 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpox Reaper, post free, Three Halfpvence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Eightpence 


Lire anv Fasurox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three 
pence eacn. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXV. of the Lonpow Reaper. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the Tittz and Isprx to Vol. XXXYV., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 222 (April) Now Ready, Price Six 
pence ; post free, Eignhtpence. 


os 


N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of tne Lonpon READER, 334, Strand, W.C. 


t+t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are seut to us voluntarily authors 
snouwia retain copies. 
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